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THE POOR BROTHERS OF THE 
CHARTERHOUSE. 


From the city pleasure ground of Smith- 
field it is not a distance of many steps to 
Charterhouse Square, a fortified position in 
the heart of London, made secure by an 
array of iron gates, and garrisoned by a well- 
victualled beadle. Charterhouse Square is 
nearly as quiet now, in the very core of the 
noisy City of London, as it was five hundred 
years ago, when it was a lonely field, bearing 
the name of “ No Man’s Land.” Ralph Strat- 
ford bought it as a place of burial for the 
victims of the pestilence of 1349. “In this 
place of sepulture was buried in one year,” 
says Camden, “no less than sixty thousand 
of the better sort of people.” Thirteen acres 
of adjoining ground, bought at about the same 
time of “St. Bartholomew’s Spittle,” and 
called the Spittle Croft, had also been enclosed 
and consecrated. Upon this ground Ralph de 
Northburgh, Bishop of London, founded a 
monastery, devoted to the use of the Car- 
thusian monks, whose name of Chartreuse 
time has corrupted into Charterhouse. It 
was the third Carthusian monastery insti- 
tuted in this country. Such monasteries 
being always named after some event in the 
life of the Virgin, the title and address of 
this one was—“ The House of the Salutation 
of the Mother of God, without the Bars of 
West Smithfield, near London.” 

The monastery having been suppressed by 
Henry the Eighth, in 1537, its site, with all 
the buildings on it, was in the next place 
bought by Thomas Sutton for the erection of 
a proposed Free School Hospitable Founda- 
tion. Thomas Sutton had enjoyed lucrative 
situations under government, and had ac- 
quired also very great wealth by a happy 
eeeiien in coal mines near Newcastle. 

e had next increased his wealth by fittin 
vessels out for privateering service, and had 
finally enlarged his borders as a money-lender 
at usurious interest upon the largest scale. 
This taste for money-getting being accom- 
panied with a great dread of money-spending, | 
Sutton’s wealth became so serious as to inspire | 
him with the hope that he could fully make 
amends with it to Heaven for any profane 





things he might have done in getting it 
| together. He designed the foundation of a| 





vast establishment for the education in their 
youth of promising boys found among the 
poor, and for the support of decayed gentle- 
men in their old age. For this purpose 
Sutton bought the Charterhouse, intending to 
erect and endow a noble edifice within its 
walls, and this he obtained leave to do from 
James the First in the year 1611. Six months 
afterwards he died, almost an octogenarian. 
He has been charged with avarice in ac- 
quiring the money he bequeathed, and has 
been pointed out as the original of Ben 
Jonson’s comedy of Volpone the Fox; but 
this Gifford disproves. 

Sutton being dead, high festival was held 
over his body. Before the funeral procession 
started from the house, there was taken by 
the assembled mourners a slight refreshment 
in the form of a hogshead of claret, sixteen 
gallons of Canary wine, twelve gallons of 
white wine, ten gallons of Rhenish, six gallons 
of hippocras, six barrels of beer, with a little 
diet bread and a few wafers. After the 
funeral the mourners dined at Stationer’s 
Hall, where they ate forty stone of beef, forty- 
eight capons, thirty-two geese, forty-eight 
roasted chickens, thirty-two neats’ tongues, 
twenty-four marrowbones and a lamb, forty- 
eight turkey poults, seventy-two field pigeons, 
thirty-six quails, forty-eight ducklings, ten 
turbots, twenty-four lobsters, three barrels of 
pickled oysters, sixteen gammons of bacon, 
with a great many things more that are to be 
named before one comes to a great continent 
of pastry, and a sea of wine. So the Usurer 
was buried, and so before the earth had fairly 
covered him, the wasting of his property 
began. 

The next business connected with Sutton’s 
great bequest was to resist the heir-at-law, 
Simon Baxter, who, through the pleadings of 


|the Solicitor-General, ro less a person than 
|Lord Bacon—then Sir Francis, disputed the 


validity of the will. It needed in the sequel 
a bribe to his majesty of ten thousand pounds 
to procure a decision against Baxter’s claims. 
The preparations for establishing the proposed 
institution then proceeded ; but, instead of 
raising a new structure, the trustees repaired 
and adapted the old monastic buildings, 
making some additions ; and having spent six 
thousand pounds in patchwork, opened the 
establishment to the captains and gentlemen 
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scholars and officers on the third of October, 
1614. 

Before this time, at the third meeting of 
the governors, held on the tenth of December, 
1613,.it had been settled that the decayed 
gentlemen who were to be consoled in their 
old age within the walls of the Charterhouse, 
under the name of “ Poor Brothers,” were to be 
eighty in number. It was resolved, also, that 
in accordance with the disposition of the 
founder, they were “ to be ancient gentlemen, 
having the same tender breeding with their 
elder brothers, but only the slender fortunes 
of a younger brother—gentlemen too generous 
to beg, and not made for work (whose in- 
genuous natures might be most sensible of 
want, and least able to relieve it), and who 
would be cast away and brought to misery for 
want of a comfortable subsistence in their old 
age.” At this meeting it was therefore decided, 
that no rogues or beggars should be eligible 
for admission—but that “these ancient gen- 
tlemen were to comprise such as had been 
servants to the king’s majesty, either decrepid 
or old, captains either at sea or land, soldiers 
maimed or impotent, decayed merchants, men 
fallen into decay through shipwreck, casualty 
of fire or such evil accident.” The defi- 
nition of the purpose of the founder was pro- 
bably suggested by a passage in one of Bacon's 
letters to the king, in which he says: “ The 
next consideration may be, whether this in- 
tended hospital, as it hath a greater endow- 
ment than other hospitals have,should not like- 
wise work upon a better subject than other 
poor, as that it should be converted to the relief 
of maimed soldiers, decayed merchants, house- 
holders aged and desolate, churchmen, and 
the like, whose condition being of a better 
sort than loose my and beggars, deserveth 
both a more liberal stipend and allowance, 
and some proper place of relief not inter- 
mingled or coupled with the basest sort of 
poor.” 

It was designed, then, by the founder him- 
self, and declared by his trustees, that the 
Poor Brother of the Charterhouse should be 
chosen from a rank, and elected to a position, 
higher than the meanest. He was to be gen- 
tleman as to his antecedents. Misfortune was 
to qualify him for election into what might be 
called a fellowship on Sutton’s munificent 
foundation, over which officers were set, en- 
trusted with the care of shielding him in his 
old age from all painful reminder of his 
changed position. He was to have, as the 
funds well allowed, a shelter from the world, 
in which he could retain many of the comforts 
of his old position, unoppressed by any sense 
of beggar-like dependence. The foundation 
was not established for the express purpose of 
apres hesdoune incomes to a staff of 

cers, but for the consolation of decayed 
gentlemen in their last years, over whose 
wants certain officials were to be well paid 
for exercising delicate and tender care. The 
act of parliament, obtained 1628-9, in the 
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third year of Charles the First, to secure the 
privileges of the foundation, requires, “ That 
all the members of the intended hospital shall 
be provided ” (not “in a good and sufficient ” 
but) “in a very ample manner with all things,” 
And so Hearne in his doggrel writes of it in 
1677 :— 
* Plenty here has chose her seat, 

Here all things needful and convenient meet; 

Every week are hither sent 

Inhabitants 0’ the wat'ry element.” 


Hearne evidently looked upon fish dinners as 
a special luxury :— 


“ Fourscore patriarchs here 
Wander many a year, 
Until they move unto the promised land.” 


Fourscore patriarehs here wander still; and 
to see how they wander, and to ascertain what 
great improvements have strengthened this 
foundation, since the old world has increased in | 
wisdom, and the old property of La Chartreuse, | 
outgide Smithfield Bars, near London, has | 
increased in worth, we have lately been | 
paying a few visits to the Charterhouse. 

It was provided by the founder, that if the 
funds devoted to their use increased, these 
were to be applied either to an increase in the 
scale of comfort upon which the Brethren were 
maintained, or to an increase in the number 
of the Brethren, as might seem most fit. The 
funds have increased very largely; and as 
there are still but eighty Brothers, there is 
reason to expect that the old gentlemen are 
in the enjoyment of extremely comfortable 
little fellowships. 

Out of the quiet of Charterhouse Square, 
we pass under an archway, by a porter’s 
lodge, into the still greater quiet of the 
Charterhouse. Scattered buildings, many old 
monastic walls, a sort of lane leading to @ 
silent square with a bit of green and a 
large pump; a chapel, a hall; an archway, 
other squares, cloisters, modern buildings 
like dull piles of law chambers constructed to 
match Pump Court in the Temple, a handsome 
modern house, an archway ; a graveyard like 
a meadow, a boy’s playground; monkish 
time-eaten cloisters, where monks spent an 
agony before death in the old grim days of 
persecution ; then back, m some odd way, to 
the pump, or under an archway to the kitchen, 
or the chapel, or some other unexpected place | 
—all this belongs to the confused image left 
upon the mind, by a first ramble over the 
acres covered by the Charterhouse, and 
shut out from the noise and tumult of the 
city. Ona sunny afternoon, one may see the 
milkman talking to a maid servant at the 
door of the schoolmaster’s handsome modern 
residence; or an old man in a livery-gown 
sunning himself, as he crawls up and down 
with a long pipe between his lips. Except 
the playground and the school, which do not 








conveys to the mind light associations. 


form part of our present thoughts, er 
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blood stirs drowsily within us as we walk 
about. 

There is a grand ball at the Master’s house 
on founder’s day, when the new-fashioned 
world comes to the old-fashioned place, makes 
a great noise, wakens it up for that one day, 
and then leaves it to drowse heavily again for 
twelve months more. The Master’s house is 
on the right hand after you come in by the 
orch ; an ancient gate leads to its portals. 

he Master, according to the words of the 
foundation, should be a learned, discreet, and 
meek man, unmarried, and aged, when ap- 
pointed, above forty years. He should neither 
have nor accept of any place of preferment or 
benefit either in church or commonwealth, 
whereby he might be drawn from his re- 
sidence, eare, and charge of the Hospital ; 
and if he do, in such case he shall leave that 
lace, or be displaced if he refuse to leave it. 
His salary was fixed at fifty pounds, a very 
reasonable sum in those days, and about nine 
times the annual allowance to each of the 
Poor Brethren. The said Master was at first 
intended to be any grave and proper man, 
whether churchman or not, but on the 
election of the third of the first masters, the 
governors ordained “that no person be ad- 
mitted as master who is not a learned and 
grave divine, a licensed preacher, unbeneficed, 
unmarried, and a constant resident.” 

The Master’s house, as it now stands, looks 
very much like a piece of the year 1611. Who 
isthe unbeneficed divine residing here, devoting 
his whole care to the superintendence of the 
household of Poor Brethren? He is the 
venerable churchman, whose archdeaconry of 
London, whose post of canon residentiary of 
St. Pauls, whose onerous duties as rector 
of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, whose chaplaincy 
to the Bishop of London, whose almonership 
of St. Pauls, (the whole yielding between two 
and three thousand pounds per annum,) are 
not considered ineompatible with the receipt 
of an additional eight hundred a-year as 
Master of the Charterhouse, together with 
residence and partial board. The residence 
is humble in external pretensions, but inside 
luxuriously fitted, having thirty-three rooms, 
including all domestic offices; it is, in fact, 
one of the best ecclesiastical nests in London. 

Then, there is an old monastic wall on 
our right hand as we go on, and behind it 
are the registrar’s offices, and an excellent 
and convenient house. ‘The salary of the 
registrar has risen, with the changed value 
of money and improved administration’ of 
the place, from thirty to six hundred 
pounds a-year. From an archway, between 
the houses of the Master and the registrar, 
you pass up to the apartments of the chapel- 
reader, whose original salary of eight pounds 
has become two hundred ; while the forty 
pounds a year, which made the preacher 
es rich two centuries ago, are now four 

undred ; in addition to a handsome house 
containing sixteen or seventeen rooms. 
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If we pass by the door leading to the 
reader’s chambers, under the archway, we 
shall come to the chapel, cloisters, and the 
great hall, built for lay purposes in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, and afterwards fitted 
up as a banqueting-hall by the ill-fated Duke 
of Norfolk. In the good old times this hand- 
some hall had, of course, a mud floor covered 
with rushes; and, when the rushes were 
abolished, the Poor Brethren—for it was and 
is their dining hall—dined over the simple 
dirt. Within the last few years, however, the 
floor has been boarded. In still farther 
obedience to the march of mind, the old 
custom of eating from wooden trenchers is 
abolished ; the existence of pottery is recog- 
nised, and glass is substituted for the old 
clumsy mugs ; the benches of the Brethren 
are replaced by chairs. 

The outer world is not a blank, then, in the 
Charterhouse. The officers and Brethren 
used to dine together in this hall; but, as the 
officers ete poultry and drank wine, while the 
Brothers had plain meat and table beer, and 
as also the hour at which the Brothers dine— 
three o’clock—is too early for their “ betters,” 
the official dinner was transferred to Brooke 
Hall, an adjoining smaller building, where 
the officials dine together very comfortably 
every day at half-past five. 

In a corner of the great hall are boards, on 
which are pasted notices for the benefit of the 
Poor Brothers. When we read these, we 
were troubled with a few misgivings; but we 
will postpone for the present any observation 
upon their contents. Up stairs one goes to 
the governor’s room, a handsome tapestried 
apartment, a relie of the palace of the before- 
mentioned Duke of Norfolk. Then there are, 
in the chapel, monuments of course, brasses 
and all that sort of thing, and a tremendous 
founder’s tomb. 

If we pass on, we shall come to scattered 
buildings, old or new, with numbered doors, 
through which we reach the residences of the 
Poor Brothers of the Charterhouse, each of 
whom has one room, with a closet in it to 
contain his coals and other housekeeping 
supplies. We may see as many as we are 
able of these eighty chambers, and we shall 
find no two alike; because the furnishing of 
each depends on the amount of capital of his 
own, which each tenant has been able to 
expend. Some affect mahogany, and have a 
carpet with a little painting and gilding on 
their walls; others have bare boards and a 
plain deal table. At the present time we 
shall see little saucepans on most of their 
grates, for the kitchen is closed during altera- 
tions, and they are left to be their own cooks. 

We have taken a little pains to ascertain 
what is the present condition of a Poor 
Brother of the Charterhouse. 

He is, or we should rather say, in the true 
spirit of the charity, he ought to be, a de- 
cayed gentleman—a merchant, artist, author, 
or the like—upon whose merits the world has 
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frowned, and who finds in the Charterhouse 
an honourable place of refuge and an easy 
home in his old age, not too bitterly contrast- 
ing with his memory of comforts past. Let 
us suppose an educated man, a widower in 
his old age, become destitute, and, being 
worthy of all kindly feeling, presented to a 
share in the benefit of Sutton’s endowment. 
He pays a visit to the room allotted for his 
residence. A single room, not very large, 
with a deal table and chair, bed and bedding ; 
nothing more. There is a closet, which will 
be large enough to hold his bed and form 
a separate apartment, if the lodging should 
chance to be over an archway. A deal table 
and chair, and a bed are cheerless lodging 
to the eyes of the ancient gentleman, ~ 
would seem more so if he could contrast them 
with the luxuriously fitted thirty-two roomed 
residence of the Master, whose income was 
appointed by the founder of the institution to 
be only nine times greater than his own. 
The Master’s income being eight hundred 
Pa a-year, over and above the board and 
odging, that of the Brother should be about 
eighty. Itis, however, only twenty-five. The 
payment of the manciple used to be eight 
pounds, that of the Poor Brother five pounds, 
six and eightpence. The manciple has now 
two hundred, and the brother twenty-five. 
The ancient gentleman, when he has finished 
looking at his room, and considered how 
much money he can raise wherewith to add 
a little to its comfort, is informed that the 
governors require him to bring in with him, 
on entrance, two pairs of new sheets,—sheets 
cannot be found for him. He proceeds to 
inguire further, what is to be done, and what 
will not be done on his behalf. He is in- 
formed that he will have coats without stint, 
and thirteen pounds of kitchen candles yearly, 
which he finds out by arithmetic to yield 
about an inch a night. He will have left at 
his door daily in the morning a loaf, con- 
taining twelve ounces of bread—a trifle larger 
than a penny loaf—and two ounces of butter. 
That he is to take this for his breakfast, or 
lunch, or tea, or supper, or all of them in one. 
That will be his provision for the day, dinner 
excepted. A loaf is left every morning at 
the master’s door, with even-handed charity ; 
though the footman scorns it when he takes 
it in. The ancient gentleman is to make 
tea, sugar, cheese, or what he will out of his 
loaf and butter. No restraint is put upon 
his fancy. There will be dinner in the hall 
at three o'clock, at which he may attend, 
wearing his livery-gown, and eat as much 
as he is able of good meat and pie, and 
drink with it a pint of table beer. The dinner, 
if he goes to eat it punctually at dinner 
time—for a minute after time condemns 
him to fast until the morning—has no 
limit but his appetite. Experience of hungry 
nights, caused many of the ancient gentlemen 
to carry to the hall tin cases, wherein to 
conceal a few scraps for their supper. This 
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practice being discovered, was denounced in 
the hall by the officials as exceedingly ungen- 
tlemanly ; no doubt it was, nevertheless some 
little allowance is to be made for the weakness 
of old gentlemen, who do not like to be sent 
sup sm to bed. 

he ancient gentleman, not being young 
and lusty, will often be disposed to heme his 
room, but when he does so, and desires to 
dine in private, his dinner is straightway 
weighed for him. A Shylock, with knife and 
scales, holds firmly to a half-pound of flesh ; 
and if the invalid desire a pudding, then his 
meat is reduced in allowance to a quarter of 
a pound. 

The old gentleman inquires whether there 
is provision made for tending him, and look- 
ing to his small domestic wants. He is in- 
formed, that when he enters as Poor Brother, 
he will be committed, with seven others, to 
the care of a nurse, who will attend during 
eight hours daily, upon those eight rooms ; so 
that he receives a daily average of one hour's 
attendance. His room is cleaned out once 
a-week ; and his window is cleaned once 
a-year—that is to say, every December, 
During the sixteen hours free from nurses, 
the Poor Brother will be left—very helpless 
and infirm as he often is—wholly to himself, 
or to the care of friends who may come to 
him in the daytime, or to what service he may 
hire out of his twenty-five pounds a-year— 
one pound of that being payable in fees to 
the nurse provided by the institution, In the 
night he is left quite alone, and without means 
of summoning assistance. Should he be 
seized with illness, he must get up, and 
having lighted a candle, place it in his 
window ; the light, if seen by the watchman, 
brings his tender assistance when he next 
comes on his hourly round. Whatever fit or 
seizure to which age is liable may render 
him unable to get up and light a candle, or 
if he be blind, as three or four of the Poor 
Brothers are—it must either pass from him, 
remain on him, or kill him, as the chance 
may be: no help can come until the morning. 
So rigid is the exclusion of non-residents, that 
it is a breach of Charterhouse law for 
mother or a sister to be present in the night 
time. If a Poor Brother wish to leave the 
world comfortably, he must not die in the 
night time. 

When the Poor Brother dies in the usual 
way, he spends his last days in the infirmary. 
When dead, a coffin is supplied for him by 
contract, and he is deposited in the burial- 
ground attached to the foundation, service 
being read over him in the chapel by the 
chapel-reader. Towards the expense of the 
coffin twenty-four shillings is allowed from 
the foundation ; and to this there is added a 
sum of one pound, six shillings and sixpence, 
towards defraying the expense of the ground, 
clergyman, &. So the Poor Brother 18 
buried. No head-stone is permitted. For 
a few weeks the mound, which covers his 
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remains, is allowed to disfigure the smooth 
surface of the grass, A heavy roller after 
that time passes over it, The solemn little 
heap is levelled and turfed over, and the last 
trace of the Poor Brother is wiped away. A 
few smoke-soiled votive tablets fixed against 
the wall which separates this graveyard from 
“Wilderness Row,” are the only memorials 
left of the dead. There is a level green, 
broken at this moment by a little cluster of 
three graves, upon which the mould lies 
fresh. In the present year, one of the most 
eminent bestaniions and publishers of his own 
younger time, who had given to the literary 
world upwards of two hundred and fifteen 
volumes in Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and Italian, 
and ninety-five in English Classics and 
Divinity, was buried here as a Poor Brother, 
and after six weeks had the roller passed over 
his grave. Certain rooms of the Brothers 
open on this graveyard ; and they who reside 
in them find other evidence than hillocks 
furnish of the multitude of bodies therein 
buried. 

The ancient gentleman who has obtained 
the privilege of admission as Poor Brother of 
the Charterhouse, finds a great deal to wound 
his feelings, or his prejudices, in all this. Pre- 
| judices ~ are, which it is commonly ac- 
counted gentle and becoming to respect. The 
old fellow is told that a portion of this 
cemetery, consecrated not very many years 
ago, was formerly a garden for the supply of 
vegetables to the foundation. These vege- 
tables the Master had found so convenient to 
his private kitchen, that, when the garden was 
converted into a cemetery, there was accorded 
to him, in addition to his spacious house, and 
his luxurious dinners in Brooke Hall, and his 
eight hundred pounds a-year, twenty-five 
pounds a-year—a Brother’s pension—as con- 
solation for the cabbages of which he was 
deprived. 

A gate in a strong iron railing leads from 
the graveyard to the wilderness. This wilder- 
ness is described in an old tract of the year 
1707, called “ A Trip to the Charterhouse, 
or the Wilderness Intrigue,” as “a small, yet 
complete little flower-garden, formed of shad 
walks and choice parterres, and adorned wit 
some very rare trees, and shrubs, which we 
must confess have but a dingy hue. Notwith- 
standing, there are not many such gardens in 
London.” It was a plot covering about three 
acres, designed for the recreation of the pa- 
triarchs. The ancient gentleman, finding the 
gate locked, is informed that it is now called 
“The Master’s Gardens,’ and that Poor 
Brothers are intruders there, except when 
the boys are gone home for the holidays, and 
the officials are out of town. 

The ancient gentleman begins now to dis- 
cover that the Charterhouse is intended for 
the consolation of officials, and that the 
Poor Brothers are simply the discomfort of 
the place; which otherwise provides oe 
salaries, and dwellings, and dinners, and daily 
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pints of wine to the gentlemen and ladies who 
are really fed upon its funds. The Poor 
Brother’s pint of wine comes once a-year. 
The Poor Brother of the Charterhouse is, in 
fact, a bore. 

Our gentleman, however, takes possession 
of his room. The infirm old fellow, waited 
upon somewhat cavalierly by the eighth part 
of a nurse during a third part of the day, 
grows restless at the sight of men-servants and 
maid-servants about the squares. Not count- 
ing the men at all, he discovers that three 
female servants wait on the Master, three on 
the registrar, five on the preacher, two on the 
reader, four on the schoolmaster, four on the 
usher—and he thinks, therefore, that with very 
close economy, the rich endowment of the 
Charterhouse might —_— afford him 
something larger than the twenty-fourth part 
of a woman’s care. 

The old gentleman having taken possession 
of his rooms, brought in his own sheets, and 
gone to bed between them, finds that there is a 
bell ringing him to matins at nine o’clock. The 
same bell ringing for dinner at a quarter 
before three makes a pleasant music. Then at 
seven the bell rings again for prayers— 
vespers—and at eight o’clock in winter 
evenings, at nine in summer, it rings a curfew 
to call all the Brothers home. This curfew 
tolls exactly eighty times when the Poor 
Brothers’ places are all filled. When there is 
one dead, one stroke is deducted till his place 
has been supplied. The number of pulls 
made at any time in the last tolling is always 
adapted to the number of Poor Brothers 
then on the foundation. Our old friend, 
being very deaf, thinks it not worth his while 
to go to chapel; so he takes a walk after 
having breakfasted on bread and butter, and 
goes abroad to buy himself some sugar and 
some tea. As he goes in and out he observes 
that his outgoing and incoming are chronicled 
at the gate, by the porter, for the information 
of the officials. He pays a visit to a friend, 
and, coming home, is po reminded that he 
must put on his livery-cloak when he goes 
into the hall for dinner. When he has dined, 
he pays a visit to the notice-board, and is 
startled to perceive that he is in debt three- 
pence to the Charterhouse, for having staid 
away from chapel. The notice-board, among 
a number of Musts, by which he is somewhat 
offensively reminded: of the humility of his 
position, informs him that for absence from 
chapel on a week-day he has threepence to 
pay ; and if the day be Christmas-day, or one 
of the great days of Christian celebration, the 
fine upon the ancient gentleman is adjusted 
to the religious character of the occasion, and 
becomes a shilling. An old gentleman offers 
the new Brother a contribution from his per- 
sonal experience, and says, that being com- 
pletely deaf he has not heard the service now 
for twenty years, though he has paid daily 
attendance at the chapel, because there is a 
porter there who ticks off from a list the 
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Brothers who attend ; and there is no evading | and when all hands and hearts in England 


fines under what he calls, not very reverently, 
the Gospel aceording to Saint Mark. The 
new Brother is likewise informed that it will 
be his humble duty to turn out in his livery- 
gown, and form with his companions a guard 
of honour, coughing and wheezing, to assist 
at all the churchings, christenings, &e., which 
arise on occasions of rejoicing in the families 
of the clerical officials. 

Another notice on the board refers to the 
kitchen, and the place being put out of 
eommons—upon which subject the new Bro- 
ther requires some enlightenment. For two 
er three weeks every autumn, when the boys 
are gone, and the officials in a body take their 
holiday, it is not thought worth while to cook | 
for the Poor Brothers alone. The kitchen of | 
the Charterhouse has a tremendous range, 
able to cook fifteen sirloins at a time, and it| 
cooks three dinners daily: one for the boys, 
by two o’clock; one for the Brothers, by 
three ; and the last for the officials in Brooke 
Hall, at. half-past five. When there is no 
dinner wanted for the boys, and none for 
Brooke Hall, the Brothers receive each of | 
them thirteen pence a-day (on Sunday two 
shillings and a penny) to provide and cook 
their dinners for themselves. While we now 
write, the kitchen grate is cold, because the 
kitchen itself is wnroofed, and undergoing 
large repairs. The Poor Brothers, therefore, 
being out of commons, receive each of them 
eight shillings and sevenpence weekly, with 
which they are required either to dine at 
eating-houses, or to find dimmers and cook | 
them in their little rooms—not pleasant occu- 
pation in June weather. Those who desire 
to take to themselves the whole care of their 
own maintenance during this period, may, by 
giving notice, receive an additional one and 
fivepence, in lieu of the daily bread and 
putter. They receive, therefore, ten shillings 
a-week for their whole board, and are per- 
mitted with this money to obtain, if they 
please, lodging also, out of doors, Of course, 
when the kitchen is pulled down the cook 
must hang his ladle up, but the ancient gen- 
tleman feels it to be somewhat ofa slight that 
there is no dinner to be got ready for him 
when there is none required by the magnates 
of the establishment. 

Another piece of information on the notice- 
board, intended to strike terror into the 
hearts of the eighty ancient gentlemen, is the 
formal notice of expulsion of one of their 
number, for speaking impertinently to the 
Master. If the Master lost his place, he 
could fall back upon the income of his arch- 
deaconry, his canonry, his rectorship, and all 
the other gifts and graces for which he is, 
wee a little too notorious. The Poor 

other, deprived of his asylum, was turned out 





into the roads a beggar by offended dignity. 
In the words of the offended dignitaries, here 
is the poor fellow’s condemnation, signed, 
sealed, and delivered, in the depth of winter, 


were preparing for the blessed festival of 
Christmas, forgetting injuries, and above all 
such injuries as wounded nothing but our 
pride. There cam be no mistake as to the 
genuineness of this document, which we have 
eopied ourselves from the notice posted in the 
dining hall of the Poor Brothers:— 

“ At an Assembly of the Governors of the 
Charterhouse, held on Tuesday, the sixteenth 
of December, 1851, 

“ John Dingwall Williams, one of the Poor 
Brothers, having appeared before the <As- 
sembly to answer a charge of having written 
certain letters then produced, and having been 
heard in respect thereof: and such letters 
being, in the judgment of the Assembly, so 
insulting to the governors and officers to 
whom they were addressed, that it would not 
be consistent with the good government, 
order, and well-being of the Hospital to allow 
the said John Dingwall Williams to continue 
a Poor Brother: the said John Dingwall 
Williams was deprived, displaced, and re. 
moved from the place of a Poor Brother of 
the Foundation ; and it was ordered that he 
leave the House on or before the twenty- 
third of December instant.” 

We believe that these letters contained 
comments on facts similar to those collected 
in this paper, and that the Poor Brother had 
been emboldened tospeak out by the decision 
given last year by a revising barrister. A 
Poor Brother, who had once oot one of the 
most influential tradesmen in the Strand, had 
endeavoured last year to improve his ano- 
malous position by claiming the privilege of 
the franchise as an elector. His claim was 
contested, and allowed by the revising bar- 
rister, who decided that “the Brothers of the 
Charterhouse were duly qualified to vote, 
both by property and position ; that the 
Charterhouse was not to be regarded merely 
as a charitable institution, but was by its 
charter to be ranked with the colleges and 
other public foundations of the eountry, insti- 
tuted at different times by royal and other 
illustrious individuals ; that it does not em- 
power those entrusted with its administration 
to expel at pleasure, &c.; consequently that 
its members do not come under any denomi- 
nation that can render them at all ineligible 
to the possession of the franchise.” 

It will be very obvious that the humbled 
osition of Poor Brother of the Charterhouse 
as long ceased to be fit for the solace of those 

“decayed merchants, householders, aged and 
desolate churehmen, and the like,” for whom 
it was originally intended. It therefore will 
surprise no person to learn that although 
some men who have occupied places of honour 
in society are always to be iucz4 among the 
Brethren of the Charterhouse, the position 
has for along time been habitually given to 
men who are in no need of consolation for a 
lost position in the world. A great mumber 
of the Poor Brothers of the Charterhouse are 
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men who, instead of looking back on better 
days, look back on a position against which 
the Charterhouse contrasts as a great scene 
of luxury. Kind patrons get admission to 
the Charterhouse for aged fathers of their 
footmen, and for people of that class—the only 
class for which its present style of government 
is fitted. To the sensitive and educated man, 
smitten by poverty in his old age, the asylum 
offered in the Charterhouse is lost ; one of the 
very few asylums that were ever opened to 
such sufferers. 

Some months ago, we made our readers 
acquainted with the French community of 
Little Sisters of the Poor, and told of the 
house in Paris wherein a few peasant. women 
maintain ninety old people by their own 
exertions—beg for them, feed them, warm 
them, cheer them with such true sympathy 
and Christian love that the most refined scholar 
or poet in Christendom, if he were fallen 
into poverty, might sit in his old age among 
those poor coarse women, and be made subject 
to their pious care, without a sense of degra- 
dation. In England, in the Charterhouse, on 
a munificent foundation, thousands of pounds 
yearly are spent upon the care of eighty poor 
old men. The money provides for the rich, 
salaries, houses, wine; we have partly seen 
what it does for the Poor Brothers. The 
“Little Sisters” across the Channel, with 
bright eyes and busy hands, with a maid- 
servant for founder, and not a sous of capital, 
have done so much, that it is a pleasant dream 
(but quite a dream) to fancy what result a 
little of their spirit could produce out of the 
plentiful resources of the Charterhouse. 


TOO MUCH BLUE. 


Earty on a fine summer morning, an old 
man was walking on the road between Brus- 
sels and Namur. He expected a friend to 
arrive by the diligence, and he set out some 
time before it was due, to meet it on the road. 
Having a good deal of time to spare, he 
amused himself by watching any object of 
interest that caught his eye ; and at length 
stopped to inspect the operations of a painter, 
who, mounted on a ladder placed agaiust the 
front of a wayside inn, was busily employed 
in depicting a sign suitable to its name, “ The 
Rising Sun.” 

“ Here,” said the old man to himself, “ is 
an honest dauber, who knows as much of per- 
spective as a cart-horse; and who, I'll 
warrant, fancies himself a Rubens. How he 
brushes in that ultramarine sky!” 

The critic then commenced walking back- 
wards and forwards before the inn, thinking 
that he might as well loiter there for the dili- 
gence as walk on farther, The painter, 
meantime, continued to lay on fresh coats of 
the brightest blue, which appeared to aggra- 
vate the old gentleman very much, At length, 
when the sign-painter took another brush full 
of blue paint to plaster on, the spectator 
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could endure it no longer, and exclaimed 
severely ;:— 

“Too much blue !” 

The honest painter looked down from. his 
perch, and said, in that tone of - forced 
calmness which an angry man sometimes 
assumes ; 

“ Monsieur does not perceive that I am 
painting a sky ?” 

“ Oh, yes, I see very well you are trying to 
paint a sky, but I tell you again there is too 
much blue!” 

“ Did you ever see skies painted without 
blue, Master amateur ?” 

“Tam not an amateur. I merely tell you, 
in passing—I make the casual remark—that 
there is too much blue ; but do as you like. 
Put more blue, if you don’t think you have 
trowelled on enough already.” 

“ But I tell you, that I want to represent a 
clear blue sky at sunrise.” 

* And I tell you that no man in his senses 
would make a sky at sunrise blue.” 

“ By St. Gudula, this is too much!” ex- 
claimed the painter, coming down from. his 
ladder, at no pains this time to conceal. his 
anger; “ I should like to see how you would 
paint skies without blue.” 

“T don’t pretend to much skill in sky- 
painting ; but, if I were to make a trial, I 
wouldn’t put in too much blue.” 

“And what would it look like, if you 
didn’t ?” 

“Like nature, I hope, and not like yours, 
which might. be taken for a bed of gentianella, 
or a sample of English cloth, or anything 
you please—execept a sky; I beg to assure 
you, for the tenth time, there is too much 
blue ! ” 

“T tell you what, old gentleman,” cried the 
insulted artist, crossing his maul-stick over 
his shoulder, and looking very fierce, “ I dare 
say you are a very worthy fellow when you 
are at home; but you should not. be let out— 
alone.” 

“Why not ?” 

“ Why not ? Because you must be crazy to 
play the critie after this fashion ; too much 
blue indeed ! What, I, the pupil of Ruysdael, 
the third cousin of Gerard Douw’s great 
grandson, not know how to colour a sky? 
Know that my reputation has been long 
established. I have a Red Horse at Malines, 
a Green Bear at Namur, and a Charlemagne 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, before which every pas- 
senger stops fixed in admiration !” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed the critic, as he 
snatched the palette from the painter’s hand, 
“You deserve to have your own portrait 
painted to serve for the sign of the Flemish 
Ass!” In his indignation he mounted the 
ladder with the activity of a boy, and began 
with the palm of his hand to efface the che 
@euvre of Gerard Douw’s great grandson's 
third cousin. 

“Stop! You old charlatan!” shouted the 
latter, “ You are ruining my sign! Why, it’s 
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worth thirty-five francs. And then my repu- 
tation—lost ! gone for ever!” 

He shook the ladder violently to make his 
persecutor descend. But the latter, undis- 
turbed either by that or by the presence of a 
crowd of villagers, attracted by the dispute, 
continued mercilessly to blot out the glowing 
landscape. Then, using merely the point 
of his finger and the handle of a brush, he 
sketched, in masterly outline, three Flemish 
boors, with beer-glasses in their hands, drink- 
ing to the rising sun ; which appeared above 
the horizon, dispersing the gloom of a greyish 
morning sky. One of the faces presented 
a strong and laughable caricature of the 
supplanted sign-painter. The spectators at 
first were greatly disposed to take part 
with their countryman against the intrusive 
stranger. What right had he to interfere ? 
There was no end to the impudence of these 
foreigners. 

As, however, they watched and grumbled, 
the grumbling gradually ceased and was 
turned into a murmur of approbation when 
the design became apparent. Tke owner of 
the inn was the first to cry “Bravo!” and 
even Gerard Douw’s cousin nine times re- 
moved, felt his fury calming down into 
admiration. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, “ you belong to the 
craft, honest man, and there’s no use in de- 
nying it. Yes, yes,” he continued, laughing, 








as he turned towards his neighbours, “ this is 
a French sign-painter, who wishes to have 
a jest with me. Well, I must frankly say he 
knows what he is about.” 

The old man was about to descend from 
the ladder, when a gentleman, riding a 
beautiful English horse, made his way through 
the crowd. 

“That painting is mine!” he exclaimed in 
French, but with a foreign accent. “I will 
give a hundred guineas for it! ” 

“ Another madman !” exclaimed the native 
geniys. “ Hang me, but all these foreigners 
are mad !” 

“What do you mean, Monsieur ?” said the 
innkeeper, uncommonly interested. 

“What I say—I will give one hundred 
guineas for that painting,” answered the 
young Englishman, getting off his horse. 

“That picture is not to be sold,” said the 
sign-painter, with an air of as much pride as 
if it had been his own work. 

“No,” quoth mine host, “for it is already 
sold, and even partly paid for in advance. 
However, if Monsieur wishes to come to an 
arrangement about it, it is with me that he 
must treat.” 

“ Not at all, not at all,” rejoined the Flemish 
painter of signs, “it belongs to me. My 
fellow-artist here gave me a little help out 
of friendship ; but the picture is my lawful 
property, and I am at liberty to sell it to any 
one I please.” 

. t roguery!” exclaimed the inn- 
keeper. “My Rising Sun is my property; 
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fastened on the wall of my house. How can 
it belong to anybody else. Isn’t it painted on 
my boards. No one but myself has the 
smallest right to it.” 

“T’ll summon you before the magistrate,” 
cried he who had not painted the sign. 

“T’ll prosecute you for breach of covenant,” 
retorted the innkeeper who had half paid 
for it. 

“One moment!” interposed another ener- 
getic voice ; that of the interloper, “it seems 
to me that J ought to have some little vote 
in this business.” 

“Quite right, brother,’ answered the 
painter. “Instead of disputing on the 
public road, let us go into Master Martzen’s 
house, and arrange the matter amicably over 
a bottle or two of beer.” 

To this all parties agreed, but I am sorry 
to say they agreed in nothing else ; for within 
doors, the dispute was carried on with deaf- 
ening confusion and energy. The Flemings 
contended for the possession of the painting, 
and the Englishman repeated his offer to cover 
it with gold. 

“But suppose that J don’t choose to have 
it sold ?” said its real author. 

“Oh, my dear Monsieur!” said the inn- 
keeper, “I am certain you would not wish to 
deprive an honest, poor man, who can scarcely 
make both ends meet, of this windfall. Why, 
it would just enable me to lay in a good stock 
of wine and beer.” 

“Don’t believe him, brother,” cried the 
painter, “he is an oldmiser. I am the father 
of a family ; and being a painter, you ought 
to help a brother artist, and give me the 
preference. Besides, I am ready to share the 
money with you.” 

“He!” said Master Martzen. “Why, he’s 
an old spendthrift, who has no money left to 
give his daughter as a marriage portion, 
because he spends all he gets on himself.” 

“ Nosuch thing: my Susette is betrothed to 
an honest young French cabinet-maker ; who, 
poor as she is, will marry her next September.” 

“A daughter to portion!” exclaimed the 
stranger artist ; “that quite alters the case. 
I am content that the picture should be 
sold for a marriage portion. I leave it 
to our English friend’s generosity to fix the 
sum.” 

“T have already offered,” replied the best 
bidder, “one hundred guineas for the sketch 
just as it is: I will gladly give two hundred 
for it, if the painter will consent to sign it in 
the corner with two words.” 

“What words?” exclaimed all the dispu- 
tants at one. 

The Englishman replied, 

“ PrerRE Davin.” 

The whole party were quiet enough now; 
for they were struck dumb with astonishment. 
The sign-painter held his breath, glared with 
his eyes, frantically clasped his hands together, 
and fell down on his foaves before the great 
French painter. 
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“Forgive me!” he exclaimed, “ forgive me 
| for my audacious ignorance.” 
| David laughed heartily; and, taking his 
hand, shook it with fraternal cordiality. 
By this time the news of the discovery had 
_ spread ; the tavern was crowded with persons 
anxious to drink the health of their celebrated 
visitor ; and the good old man, standing in the 
| middle of the room, pledged them heartily. 
In the midst of the merry-making, the sign- 
ainter’s daughter, the pretty Susette, threw 
er arms round her benefactor’s neck, and her 
intended husband raised a cloud of sawdust 
out of his jacket from the violence with which 
he shook the French master’s hand, 
At that moment, the friends whom he was 
expecting arrived, They were M. Lessec, a 
theatrical manager, and the great Talma. 


KING CHARLES’S POST-BAG. 


Tue Post-bag of Queen Victoria is a some- 
what bulky affair, with its tens of thousands 
of newspapers, its innumerable letters, and 
its millions of money. John Bull of 1852 

| is very proud of his Post-bag, and talks about 
it with remarkable vehemence. Yet, not 
with less vehemence, did Mr. Chamberlayne, 
in the year 1679, propound to his associates 

| the wonders of King Charles’s Post-bag. Mr. 
Chamberlayne, at about that time, published a 

| ninth edition of his very notable book on 

| “The Present State of England,” wherein he 

| crammed many curious and instructive facts 
for his great-great-grand-children, It is easy 
to imagine Mr, Chamberlayne, with a some- 
what pompous manner, primly attired as a 
learned doctor, discoursing with uncontrol- 
lable pride of the doings and the profits of his 
royal master’s Post-bag. 

In the first place, he informs his company 
that the profits of the Post-bag are settled 
by Act of Parliament on his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of York; and that the 
Postmaster General for the time being 
is the Right Honourable Henry, Earl of 
Arlington, Lord Chamberlain of his Majesty’s 
Household. He then proceeds to develop, 
to an astonished public, the wondrous regula- 

| tions which govern the bag. First, he tells 
|| them, every Monday letters and “ pacquets ” 
are despatched to France, Italy, Spain, 
Flanders, Germany, Sweden, Denmark, and 
to Kent! Perhaps his audience think that 
| after the transaction of so much business, 
the Governors of the Post-bag enjoy a day’s 
rest. Not so, however, declares Mr. Cham- 
berlayne, dallying with his ruffles, for, on 
Tuesday, letters and “ pacquets” are de- 
spatched not only to the United Netherlands, 
Germany, and other foreign parts, but to 
all parts of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
After these exertions, his hearers think, 
surely the Governors of King Charles’s Post- 
bag have a day’s respite from work. Not 
quite this, but something like it; for, on 
Wednesdays, Mr. Chamberlayne declares, 
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letters and “pacquets” are despatched to 
Kent only, and the Downs, On Thursdays, 
letters start on their way to France, Spain, 
Italy, and all parts of England and Scotland ; 
on Fridays, to the Spanish and United Nether- 
lands, Germany, Sweden, Denmark, and to 
Kent; and on Saturday, to all parts of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. And, says 
Mr. Chamberlayne, “the answers of the said 
letters and ‘pacquets’ are received in the 
said office in due course; and, from thence, 
dispersed, and delivered according to their 
respective directions with all expedition.” 
These facts, Mr, Chamberlayne opines, are 
sufficient to make every English subject of 
the enlightened seventeenth century proud of 
King Charles’s Post-bag. Yet other wonders 
of management remain to be communicated. 
The Post-bag is managed by deputy—my 
Lord Arlington, of course, having nothing 
whatever to do except to receive his salary. 
Seventy-seven persons “actually” give their 
attendance to the business of King Charles’s 
Post-bag in London; besides one hundred 
and eighty-two deputy postmasters, scattered 
through the three kingdoms, 

Mr. Chamberlayne’s throat swells with the 
fulness of exultation, when he informs his 
wondering company that King Charles’s Post- 
bag gives employment to two “ pacquet- 
boats” between England and France; two 
between England and Flanders; three be- 
tween England and Holland ; three between 
England and Ireland ; and two stationed at 
Deal to ply to the Downs. “ As the master- 
piece of all those good regulations,” continues 
Mr. Chamberlayne, the “ market-towns are so 
connected with the capital, that all ‘con- 
siderable ’ cities of the kingdom have an ‘eas 
and certain conveyance for the letters thereof, 
to and from the said grand office, in the due 
course of the mails, every post.” Mr. 
Chamberlayne now proceeds to contrast the 
magnificent contents of King Charles’s Post- 
bag with the paltry Post-bags of the olden 
time. He informs his company—who are by 
this time bewildered with excess of admira- 
tion—that although the number of letters 
“missive” in England was not at all con- 
siderable in their ancestors’ days, yet it is 
now prodigiously great, “since the meanest 
people have generally learned to write ;” so 
great, that his Royal Highness of York is 
able to farm the Post-bag for thirty thousand 
pounds per year. Mr. Chamberlayne bids his 
friends note also, that by King Charles’s bag 
letters are conveyed with more expedition, 
and less charge, than in any foreign country. 
A letter, containing a whole sheet of paper, is 
conveyed eighty miles for two-pence; two 
sheets for four-pence ; and an ounce of paper 
for eight-pence ! This cheap conveyance is so 
rapid (the Post-bag travelling by night as 
well as by day), that a letter travels one 
hundred and twenty miles in four-and-twenty 
hours; so that, continues Mr. Chamberlayne, 
to make a great impression upon his company, 
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“dn five days an answer of a letter may be 


had from a place three hundred miles distant 
from the writer!” Mr. Chamberlayne, now 
in a state of irrepressible excitement, con- 
tinues his list of wonders:—* Moreover, if auy 
gentleman desire to ride post to any principal 
town of England, Post-horses are always in 
readiness (taking no horse without the consent 
of his owner), which in other kings’ reigns was 
not duly observed ; and only three-pence is 
demanded for every English mile, and for 
every stage, to the post-boy four-pence for 
conducting. Besides this excellent con- 
venience of conveying letters, and men on 
horseback, there is of Tate such an admirable 
commodiousness, both for men and women of 
better rank, to travel from London to almost 
any great town of England, and to almost all 
the villages near this great city, that the like 
hath not been known in the world ; and that 
is by stage-coaches, wherein one may be 
transported to any place, sheltered from foul 
weather and foul ways, free from endamaging 
one’s health or body by hard jogging, or over- 
violent motion ; and this, not only at a low 
price, as about a shilling for every five miles, 

ut with such velocity and speed, as that the 
posts in some foreign countries make not 
more miles in a day ; for the stage-coaches— 
called flying-coaches—make forty or fifty 
miles in a day, as from London to Oxford or 
Cambridge ; and that in the space of twelve 
hours, not counting the time for dining, 
weg forth not too early, nor coming in too 
ate,” 

Mr. Chamberlayne’s enthusiasm falls oddly 
upon the ears of Mr. John Bull, of 1852, who 
has eaten a large slice of melon with his 
breakfast this morning in the Maison d’Or 
on the Boulevards, and is now about to 
discuss the quality of a late chop in Fleet 
Street ; and to let his friends in Paris know, 
by to-morrow morning, of his whereabouts 
in the British metropolis. Yet we have 
pitched upon the wrong Mr. Bull for our 
contrast. 

Mr. Bull, taking his chop in Fleet Street, is 
very loud about the discrepancies of our postal 
arrangements. He has two friends—one who 
lives at Penzance, and the second who has 
chosen for his residence the most northerly 

int of Scotland: these can communicate 

letter by the payment of one penny; 
yet Mr. Bull (who has also a friend at 
Dover, who transacts business with a firm at 
Calais) is compelled to pay ten-pence for the 
twenty miles which his letters travel. It costs 
two shillings and two-pence to send a letter to 
Spain ; yet one may be despatched any day to 
New Zealand for one shilling; and the emi- 
grant in the backwoods of Canada pays but 
one shilling and two-pence for his letter of 
good tidings to his friend in London. Thus, 
crossing the Channel only costs two-pence less 
than the voyage to the Antipodes. Therefore 
Mr. Bull grumbles; and talks about a con- 
vention for the equitable adjustment of the 
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post-offices of the world. He would not be 


sorry to see delegates from the different 
countries of the world assembled here in 
London to discuss the rates at which it is the 
duty of all honest states to enable the nations 
of the earth to interchange friendly greetings, 
So much has been done in England, that he 
thinks a little co-operation on the part of | 
foreign countries would be a mere act of || 
common honesty, and he proudly points to the 
great results of Victoria’s Penny Post-bag: 
a vulgar bag it is considered, perhaps, by 
those who measure gentility by the length of | 
the purse, and very unbecoming the dignity | 
of the Queen to receive copper coinage ; but 
it contains more treasure, more kindly human 
emotions, more cordial confidences, than the 
bag of any other sovereign on the face of the 
earth. We should like the shade of Mr, 
Chamberlayne to rise, and take just one peep 
into it. 

Mr. Bull, of London, serenely contemplatin 
the working of the penny inland postage, | 
objecting to embarrass himself with the 
wrongs of his Dover friend, whose daily ten- 
pences rankle at his heart, proudly, we repeat, 
refers to the recent history of the Post-office. 
The inflated pride of Mr. Chamberlayne, with 
his post-office farmed on behalf of the then Duke 
of York for the annual sum of thirty thousand 
pounds, raises a sneer on Mr, Bull’s lip, as he 
surveys the present balance-sheet issued from 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand. And Mr. Bull has 
some reason to be satisfied. Let us look at 
the facts he can place before us. 

In 1839, her Majesty Queen Victoria's 
Post-bag received eight million four hundred 
and seventy thousand letters. On the fifth 
day of December in that year, the famous 
reduction in the Post-office charges came in 
force. The effect of the change was instan- 
taneous. Victoria’s Post-bag was too small to 
bear the vast increase—every corner was 
crammed ; and the Postmaster-General, with 
all his secretaries, found it a difficult matter 
to manage the unwieldy mass. In 1840, no 
less than one hundred and seventy million 
letters were crammed into Queen. Victoria’s 
Post-bag. The ghost of Mr. Chamberlayne 
has a terrible look of wonder and awe, as 
Mr. Bull, of 1852, announces the fact— 
talking of millions with the utmost un- 
concern. 

We allow Mr. Bull to skip forward from the 
year 1840 to the year 1845, and then once 
more pause to hear him. In this year, we 
are informed, two hundred and seventy-one 
million and a half of letters were abso- 
lutely stuffed into the Britannic Post-bag! 
Mr. Bull’seyes gleam with uncontrollable satis- 
faction as he rolls the numbers outof his mouth, 
and becomes dreadfully excited as he wanders 
about later years ; till, with dilated orbs, his 
hand clenched upon the table, and his voice 
raised to its most sonorous pitch, he declares 
the total number of letters that passed through 
the Post-office in the year 1850 to have been 
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three hundred and forty-eight millions! Being 
“as fond as an Arab of dates,” Mr. Bull begins 
to calm himself after the delive. y cf this cul- 
minating statement, and to wander back, with 
rich precision, to the early years of the 
century, and the number of letters that each 
| brought to the Post-bag of the reigning 
sovereign. Then gently, very gently, he 
touches upon the profits of the Post-office for 
the last half-century. He reflects that we 
have tried a magnificent experiment of late ; 
and that by certain advances we are reaching 
a result that will content, to the fullest extent, 
the lovers of large balance-sheets. Mr. Bull 
finds that on the fifth day of January, 1840, it 
was shown that the net revenue for the year 
then ended, of the Post-bag (including a month 
of the four-penny rate) was upwards of one 
million and a half sterling. In the following 
ow experimental year, which ended on the 

th of January, 1841, the net postal revenue 
fell to four hundred and ten thousand pounds ! 
A little more than one-fourth of the usual 
Post-oflice net revenue. 

Mr. Bull remembers that he felt a certain 
sadness when he read that year’s account. 
But as the years followed one another his 
heart revived. The financial year which ended 
on the fifth of January, 1846, showed a net 
postal revenue of six hundred and sixty thou- 
sand pounds ; that which closed on the fifth 
of January, 1851, showed a net postal revenue 
of six hundred and ninety-four thousand ; that 
which closed on the fifth of January of the 
present year displayed a net postal revenue 
of one million six hundred and forty thousand 
pounds; being an increase of twenty-five 
thousand pounds on the net postal revenue 
of the financial year 1839. Of the vast sums 
expended by the Postmaster-General for the 
convenient delivery of his bag in various 
parts of the kingdom, Mr. Bull gives us a 
notion, when he informs us that in the 
financial year, 1851, the railway companies 
of this country received, for work done within 
that year, no less a sum than two hundred 
and six thousand pounds. 

We find Mr. Bull quite excited with the 
glowing bits of the Post-bag history. Talk 
of California and the gold of Australia, why, 
a golden sand is shifting continually all over 
England. So vast is the wealth deposited in 
Victoria’s Post-bag, that in one year the Dead 
Letter Office received in cash and bank 
notes nearly nineteen thousand pounds, 
and money, otherwise represented, as by 
cheques, bills, &c., no less than one million 
two hundred and twenty-six thousand pounds. 
Mr. Bull would not have it supposed that 
these sums are quietly pocketed ; on the con- 
trary, he is anxious to express his assurance 
that “nearly the whole of the letters 
containing the money were delivered to the 
writers.” Three years is the space of 
time allowed by the Post-oflice regula- 
tions for the owner of a missing letter, con- 
taining any property, to recover it; and, at 
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the expiration of that period, if the propert 
be in Nhe shape of a bill or elenaie, th is 
destroyed, and if in the form of cash, it is 
auded to the revenue of the country. ' Many 
a luckless individual has thus, unwillingly, 
helped to lighten the burdens of his country- 
men, 

These are the main facts upon which 
Mr. Bull, in this present year, 1852, delights 
to dwell ; but all he has put forth only goes 
to prove that lus friend, Mr. Bull, of Dover, 
may reas ,.aoly advocate the consideration of 
his grievance upon the promoters of the 
inland penny postage. However, some people 
appear to think that the correspondence of 
Mr. Bull, of Dover, may be cut short by the 
mild manceuvres of a French squadron in the 
Channel. We shall see. 


CHIPS. 


TWENTY SHILLINGS FOR A NAPOLEON. 


Most thoroughly did we—freed from a long 
voyage, and a long residence in the tropics— 
enjoy our four days’ stay at St. Helena. Of 
course we made a visit to the late residence, 
and we may now say also, to the late tomb of 
Napoleon. Let me tell you the result. 

Longwood is about six miles from James 
Town. The road winds up along the side of 
the mountain, opposite Ladder-hill, to a height 
of some two thousand feet, presenting many a 
bleak point of view, and numerous picturesque 
glimpses of the sea, through the deep gorges 
of the mountains. At the point of greatest 
elevation on the road, is the “ Napoleon Half- 
way House,”"—a fact announced by a sign- 
board, representing the ex-~Emperor in his 
well-known coat and cocked hat, standing in 
the stock attitude. 

Here, we had no reason to think highly of 
anything, except the bill of costs. Pursuing 
the road along the edge of the deep glen, 
called Sloane’s Valley, we arrived at Hut’s 
Gate. In the dell beneath it, at the foot of a 
hillock covered by fir-trees, is “The Tomb. ” 
We will step that way presently. A mile or 
a mile and a half more, along the side of the 
“Devil’s Punch Bowl,”—(query, how many 
punch bowls has that personage ?)—brought 
us to Napoleon’s Gate, at the entrance of the 
grounds at Longwood. The old as well as the 
ney residence of the name were visible at the 
tré@s which fringed the soft and turfy plat- 
form over which we galloped until stopped. 
The stoppage was occasioned by a slovenly- 
dressed woman, who presented us with a large 
dirty card “ which,” said she, “ will tell the 
gentlemen how much they have got to pay 
before they go in.” ‘This proved to be two 
shillings per head. We paid the sum, and 
accordingly were ushered into Longwood. 

An exhibition, to which the entrance-money 
is as high as at the Coliseum in London, ought 
to be kept in decent order, one might think. 

All that is now seen of old Longwood House 
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is a low wooden building of very cramped 
dimensions, in a sad state of disrepair. The 
names and initials of thousands are cut, wiit- 
ten, or scratched on every available point from 
floor to ceiling. In that which was the dining- 
room, and in which the illustrious prisoner 
died, there is a winnowing machine, not a 
cheap sight at a penny; the part which he 
used as a bedroom is now occupied as astable. 
Every trace of the outhouses and remainder 
of the establishment has disappeared. 

The new house of Longwood, « few yards 
lower down, is a handsome and commodious 
building, with an elegant suite of apartments, 
meant for the Emperor and his attendants. 
But they never occupied it. A few days 
before Napoleon’s last illness he was to have 
taken possession of the house, but having an 
extraordinary horror of the smell of paint, he 
was not satisfied that it was quite dry. We 
were, however, told that he two or three 
times made use of the bath-room, now shown 
in the new house. The billiard-room, there, 
is now fitted up and used as a chapel for 
Divine Service for the Protestants in the 
neighbourhood, every alternate Sunday ; while 
the whole building is rendered further re- 
markable as having been, until a short time 
ago, the site of the long series of magnetic 
observations conducted by Captain J. Clarke 
Ross, R.N., and by officers of the Royal 
Artillery. 

We were told that, though it is a notorious 
fact that Napoleon never resided in New 
Longwood, so great is the mania for stealin 
souvenirs of the place, that Frenchmen an 
others have taken anything there on which 
they could lay their hands; one took a key, 
another a door-scraper. There was one attempt 
to carry off a grate! 

The view from Longwood down the valley 
seaward is fine, and behind it are the various 
lofty peaks to the east of the island. Among 
these is the flat-topped and lofty crag, on 
which, according to some engravings, the 
captive used to contemplate the ocean, with 
his hands behind his back. 

On our return to James Valley we turned 
to the right, and descended to the head of the 
gien, where, until lately, reposed in peace all 
that remained of the great founder of the 
show. Napoleon’s grave is situated at the 
very head of a rapidly descending narrow 
valley, whence the view, wild and romantic, 
may be seen gratuitously. The spot had been 
selected by himself, for it was a place to 
which he often resorted in his riding or 
walking excursions, and where there is a 
spring of the purest water issuing from a 
rock. 

The stranger who approaches the little 
enclosure which contains the tomb, is once 
more reminded that he walks on British soil, 
by a request that he will insert his name, &c., 
in a book kept in a house close by, and pay 
three shillings for the privilege. 

On 5th May, 1821, during an unusually 
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severe thunder storm (rare in St. Helena), 
Napoleon breathed his last, and the world | 
oreathed more freely, when the spirit which 
had so long troubled it had gone for ever, 
In due time he was buried at the head of 
Sloane’s Valley, on the spot of his choice, and 
thousands came to see the place so distin. 
guished. But fate had not yet done with him, 
Upwards of nineteen years afterwards (in 
1840), arrived his old companions in exile, to 
claim all that remained of their well-beloved 
“ Emperor,” and to carry it in triumph and 
pageantry to their native land ; while a prince 
of the House of Orleans waited at the 
landing-place, to receive on board a royal 
ship, with all due honour, the dust of him who 
had so long tyrannised over France ! 

The grave was opened : a depth of sixteen 
feet had to be dug through, before they came 
to the stone enclosure which surrounded the 
coffin. This was of three parts ; a leaden, an 
oaken, and a tin covering fad to be removed, 
This done, the features of him who had been 
dead for nearly twenty years were found 
scarcely changed, and retaining the placid ex- 
pression peculiar to the living Emperor—when 
not irritated. The body had been slightly em- 
balmed. The contact of air speedily decom- 
posed the Emperor. 

Now, all is changed ; silent and deserted is 
the spot. Empty is the grave ; and vacant is 
the sentry-box, where stood the soldier who 
used to guard the tomb. Still, it is ques- 
tionable, whether one person less of the 
many who visit St. Helena, will go to a 
place so remarkable. 

The guide who accompanied us said, that 
there was much difficulty in preserving the 
vault from being chipped by enthusiastic 
French and other strangers. Indeed, a fort- 
|night before our visit, one of a party of the 
former was found breaking a slab which he 
had managed to move, and which we still 
found un-replaced. The very ladder, by which 
one descends into the tomb, is catand carved 
all over with the names or initials of gentle- 
men to whom it had seemed a convenient 
ladder of fame. 

Every one has heard of the willow-tree, 
Two years after the deposit of the Em- 
peror’s remains, the only original tree, 
which strange hands had cut away nearly to 
its base, died away. Its two successors at the 
foot of the grave bid fair to follow its example 
and share its fate. 

In the valley above James Town is a place 
called “The Briars,” formerly the residence 
of Mr. Balcombe, and where, until Longwood 
was prepared for his reception, Napoleon 
resided for some time after his arrival. 
We varied our downward route by scram- 
bling down the hill-side to this place ; but 
it presented nothing especially worthy of 
remark, 

We were curious to ascertain who were the 
recipients of the money paid by all strangers 
visiting Longwood, or the Tomb, and the fol 
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lowing was the information we received. The 
| house and grounds of New Longwood are 
the property of Government, and are at 
present let to a retired officer, who makes 
| a considerable income by the two shillin 
a-head exacted from each visitor to the old 
house. Doubtless, the tenant, in his turn, 
pays a rent proportionate to the probable 
amount expected from the toll levied on 
strangers. 

Again, as tothe Tomb. After the remains 
of Napoleon were removed, Government sold 
the ground. The present proprietor being 
therefore at liberty, either to prevent intru- 
sion or to exact what he pleases from the 
curious, consents to account the visit no in- 
trusion, which is paid for at three shillings 


a head. 
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Sweet Hope of life, where shouldst thou dwell ? 
Not with the eagle on the rock, 
The civic strife, or battle shock, 
But near thy sister Truth’s deep well; 
Midst shadowy woods and grassy lanes, 
Where tenderness with beauty reigns, 
And heaven’s bright silence breeds a voice within ! 
This be life’s care to win, 
Its noblest scope— 
But not in solitude—alone—sweet Hope ! 


SWORDS AND PLOUGHSHARES. 


Tue largest and most interesting question, 
connected with humanity, is:—how are its 
labouring classes to be secured the greatest 
amount of morality and happiness? For 
nineteen-twentieths of the world this means, 
how are those who till the land to be 
remunerated, and in what relation are they 
to be placed with regard to the land itself? 
Rousseau would have commenced such an 
inquiry by asking, what was the state of 
nature? But history would have answered 
that the state of nature, in Europe at 
least, was a state of violence, where the rude 
pastoral tribe always subdued the agricultural 
one, and reduced it to slavery or serfage. We 
must begin, therefore, to trace the peasant 
from his lowest point of degradation ;— 
when slavery was the general law of the 
world, and man, whose lot was slavery, was 
a chattel. To find such a state of things 
now, we should go to Carolina or Brazil, 
where the question is mixed up with 
considerations of colour, of export, and of 
race; but these questions would lead us far 
from our purpose, which is merely to consider 
man, as connected with, and affected by, the 
tenure of land, in Europe. 

To look for serfage now, would require far 
research. It exists in Russia, no doubt ; but, 
even there, it has been modified, or is expiring. 
It has been abolished on the lands of the 


| crown ; the Imperial serfs being henceforth 
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i who pay rent—not in money, but in 
ind. 

The grade above serfage, in the history of 
the European peasant, is formed by a division 
of the land, part of which is abandoned to the 
peasant to feed himself and his family ; he 
paying rent, in the shape of so many days’ 
labour, to be employed on another portion 
of land which is reserved to the landlord. 
This is the robot, which prevailed so very 
generally throughout Hungary, Gallicia, part 
of Poland, and, indeed, all Sclavonian countries. 
The arrangement was not without its good 
effects. It gave a comparatively independent 
character to the peasant; who had a pro- 
perty in acertain portion of the soil, from 
which he became irremovable, as long as he 
performed his labour contract. Yet, although 
this raised the peasant in the scale of 
humanity and society, it placed him in a 
state of antagonism with his landlord. The 
peasant was no sooner in possession of his 
own half of the land, than the landowner 
thought that he had made a bargain disad- 
vantageous to himself. Hence his bailiff, or 
representative, if not himself, became rigid 
in the exaction of the labour-rent. Of the 
depth and extent of the feuds thus engen- 
dered, an idea may be formed from the 
circumstance, that when the Austrian 
authorities of Gallicia became alarmed at the 
disaffection and frowardness of the landed 
proprietors, they had but to promise impunity 
to the peasants, to induce them to burn the 
houses, and massacre the persons and families 
of their landlords. 

There was another way by which the land- 
lords or their representatives won back from 
the peasant those advantages which the substi- 
tution ofa labour-rent for serfage had procured 
him. This was lending money to the peasant ; 
thus getting him into debt, and enforcing, by 
the severe laws of debtor and creditor, that 
supremacy that the law no longer sanctions 
from master to servant, or from landlord to 
tenant. This habit of the poor man running 
into debt, and of the rich man exercising 
usury, is one of the characteristics of the 
old and barbarous states of society ; and it is 
engendered much more naturally in southern 
than in northern climes. In the South, the 
season of the year for tilling the earth, pre- 
paring it in time to produce the annual crop, 
is comparatively short, and is almost con- 
rented with the time of harvest ; so quickly 
is everything brought to maturity. Spring is 
the great time for production in the South: 
then all is alive—man and nature look active. 
But there is more than the agricultural 
population can do. Fresh hands must be 
employed ; their labour paid as wages. The 
South, too, often produces for exportation, and 
this of course requires more manipulation, la- 
bour, and capital. The peasant cannot provide 
them, and he is therefore in the hands of his 
landlord, or the capitalist, or both. 

The East, notwithstanding all that travellers 
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indite and poets sing, is a naked, barren, for- 
bidding region, over far the greater part of the 
surface of which there is nothing to glean— 
not even a supper for the insect. But this is 
made up by the extreme richness and fer- 
tility of certain valleys, and sheltered well- 
watered and well-situated spots. Upon these 
happy valleys the traveller stumbles in 
amazement and delight. If in spring time, 
he sees the fields alive with labour, the 
fertilising water carefully distributed, the 
silk or the fruit harvest proceeding with 
exultant promise ; and he extols the lot 
of the Oriental peasant. Yet not a wretch 
crawls the earth more miserable than he. 
No portion of that rich valley, we may be 
sure, belongs to him. Even by his very nature, 
the farmer, as he might be called, is a yearly, 
or rather a season, tenant. The rich Effendi, 
who owns his land, will call the peasant to 
him in early spring, advance him the money 
to till, prepare, and to sow the land—the 
money to be repaid out of the crop at harvest 
time. As to rent, it is not talked of. It is 
lost in the greater consideration of the money 
advanced, and the interest of thirty, forty, 
or fifty per cent. to be paid upon and with 
the money. By the end of harvest the land- 
lord has swept the whole of the crop into his 


storehouse. The peasant has lived, but no | 


more; and, instead of paying his debt, he | 
has merely liquidated a portion of it with the | 
interest, leaving himself the bond-servant of | 


the Effendi, who thus swallows up the labourer | 
with the crop. This is the Turkish rule. But 
are Christians always better? We could, by | 
giving the history of almost any village in 
Hindostan, show that nearly as bad things 
take place under a rule, like our own, meant 
to be humane, and which, no doubt, will one | 
day be so; but which requires wisdom, and 
the turning of a powerful and leisurely mind 
to the task, to be raised from the common | 
level of Oriental administrations. 

There is an unfortunate proverb in the 
East—unfortunate from its truth, and from 
its being the most atrocious libel upon| 
humanity ;—I say libel, for libels are not 
necessarily deprived of truth, however out- 
rageous or insulting. The libel I speak of is, 
that the more civilised or advanced the govern- 
ment and the social system, the worse is the 
condition of the peasant. Whether there is 
room or probability for such an assertion in 
Europe, we shall not yet consider; but in the 
East there is no controverting the proposi- 
tion. The most miserable populations in the | 
East are those whom Mohamed Ali governed, 
decimated, and oppressed, amidst the plaudits 
of Europeans and the worship of Franks. A 
far loftier, nobler, and freer man is the Arab 
of any of the regencies—as Algiers, Tunis | 
and Tripoli were called—who, living far from 
the accursed fertility of the Nile, scratched 
his mountain or his valley in common with 
his tribe, obeyed his sheik as an equal, paid 
tribute in eommon with his tribe in a lump, 
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slung his own carabine upon his shoulder, 
and mounted his:own horse. These are the 
men whom the French have been striving to 
conquer for a quarter of a century, and who, 
with time and God’s blessing, will see an end 
of the French and their jabber about carry- 
ing civilisation into Africa. 

It is no agreeable admission to make, that 
the only peasantry in the East who are happy, 
or who have any security that they shall 
enjoy a due share of the produce of the soil, 
are those who carry arms. Sling a mus 
ket on the back of the best-tempered — 
and put a brace of — in his girdle, 
he will infallibly look upon these instruments 
as nobler and more efficient modes of earnin 
his livelihood than scratching the earth with 
either sword or plough. Compare the diffe 
rent populations of Turkey: the Turk wears 
arms, and he consequently will not dig. The 
rayah or Greek in Turkey is not permitted 
to wear arms; he has nothing left to wield 
but the sickle and hoe. 

Do you know the secret of Swiss heroism, 
Swiss democracy, Swiss repudiation of knights 
and barons, Swiss resistance to Austria and 
to Burgundy, and to their legions of mailed 
chevaliers? Do you know the origin of 
William Tell, and of the three Swiss farmers 
who took the oath to free their country—that 
is, their valley—of lords and masters, and of 
all who pretended to be lords and masters 

It is a prosaic explanation of a world of 
heroism, but still it is the plain and naked 
truth. The cultivators of the Swiss valleys 
could afford to pay no rent. They drove the 
plough in vain; they therefore plied the 
sword. In their inability to pay rent lies the 
whole secret of their vepuiitemiane and of 
their independence. The soil, and clime, and 
situation were such as could afford bare sub- 
sistence to him who could wield the scythe 
—the sickle was rarely wanting—who tended 
the cattle, or who was contented with goats 


‘for his only flock. Lords and landed pro- 
|prietors, therefore, the entire class which 


lives by rent, disappeared from, or never 
sprung up in, the high Swiss valleys. In the 
low ground, at the mouth or entrance of 
them, you may now and then find the ruins of 
a schloss or castle, as if an attempt were made 
to blockade the refractory and republican 


‘inhabitants. But up the valleys, the only 
| fortifications to be seen are those of nature. 


This is the plain history of Uri, Schwytz, 
and Unterwalden. It was the peasantry of 
the higher or forest cantons who first set the 
example of democracy; and for the plain | 
reason, that they could not afford to pay, or | 
fee, out of the produce of the soil, any land- 
lord or aristocratic class. And the cantons of 
the plains imitated them so far as to establish 
republics too; but as their cantons had landed 
proprietors, and could afford to pay them 
rent, they established republics in which 
there was a patrician class; and thus, by 
retaining a. strong hold of the places 0 
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authority and influence, grew up good repub- 
| licans too, and joined the peasantry of Altorf 
and Stanz in rejecting the supremacy of any 
| sovereign, 

When a people will not and do not pay 
| vent, it is difficult to induce them to pay taxes, 
at least, to a distant sovereign. The English 
found this to be the case with their colonies 
in America ; and they thought it very new 
and very strange. History, however, could 
have shown them an example in the annals 
of Switzerland. For, though the dwellers 
in the. forest cantons had no landlords or 
lands, the Austrian princes deemed that 
they, at least, might raise a revenue from 
the free peasants. To tax their lands was 
indeed hopeless ; but a bailiff, established in 
a strong castle at the mouth of the valley, at 
Altorf, at Stanz, or at Brunnen, might pre- 
vent any mountain commodity, such as cheese, 
from being exported to the plain country to be 
sold, or any article being brought back in 
exchange, except by the payment of a duty 
to him, the Austrian bailiff, who hoisted the 
sign of the double eagle over his portcullised 
gateway. 

Old chroniclers had a thorough contempt 
for, and ignorance of, political economy. 
They never observe, much less hint, why there 
was no upper, or landlord, or knightly class 
in the Swiss valleys. They ok no idea 
that nature could be democratic by a mere 
stinting of produce, or barrenness of soil. So 
that the lordly annalist attributes all to 
the perverseness of the Swiss peasant; the 
Swiss chronicler to the innate nobleness of 
his nature. Neither do they dwell upon the 
fiscal pretensions of the bailiff of Austria, nor 
do they hint at the source of revenue from 
whence he was to pay his archers and his men- 
at-arms, They depict Gessler as the villain 
of the tragedy—insisting that his cap, or the 
ducal cap of Austria, should be done reverence 
to in the market-place of Altorf; or else going 
to live at free quarters in the house of the com- 
fortable Schwytz farmer, and committing the 
indignity of ordering the farmer’s wife to 
prepare a bath for him. The fact which the 
chronicler objects to Gessler, is not so much 
his rapacity, as his cruelty and insolence. 

The Niebuhrs and Strausses have been 
nibbling at the story of Gessler and Tell, 
and would persuade honest men to doubt its 
authenticity. Why, or with what view, I 
am at a loss to conceive. Certainly never 
did the scent of a tradition lie stronger. 
The country has been in the hands of 
the victors ever since the victory. It was 
not, like Greece or Rome, overrun by bar- 
barians, who threw and who trod down 
edifices, vestiges, and recollections, all of 
which had to be raked up and put once more 
together by conjunction or collation. But 
there has been nothing to disturb the remi- 
hiscences and traditions of the race of Uri. 
And when they point to the site of Tell’s 
house, or Tell’s village, I, for one, no more 
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doubt the correct indication of the fresh 
countenance and steady finger, than if old 
Tell himself were the cicerone, who tells us 
the story. 

The canton of Uri consists of the one 

eat valley of the Reuss, which emerges 
rom the Furka and the waters of the St. 
Gothard. It once evidently formed an im- 
mense mountain-lake, at.the foot of*the St. 
Gothard, till a convulsion of nature and its 
own force enabled it to break through a 
rocky barrier, amidst the ruins of which 
stands the Devil’s Bridge. The river runs for 
seventeen or twenty miles down to the lake, 
forming an angle at Amsteg, and pent in on 
both sides by mountains of the greatest 
height. About a league before reaching the 
extremity of the valley, on the falling of the 
river into the lake, a lateral valley opens 
perpendicular to the great one, and to the 
right as one descends. This valley is of 
small depth and extent, very soon rising into 
the mountain, which may be traversed to the 
summit, and which leads into a corresponding 
valley of Schwytz. The chief man of the 
little valley, that is, the man with the largest 
farm and the most cattle, was William Tell. 
Of course the little valley is formed bya 
mountain stream. This about half a mile 
up makes a bound; and on and about 
its fall stands the village of Burglein. Those 
who visit it from Altorf ought to be 
directed by a foot-path, which runs along a 
mill-stream, and leads through chestnut groves 
and wooden cottages, to the chapel erected 
to the honour of Tell, on the site of his house. 
The church is large, with a tall white steeple 
and a red top to it. The pilgrimage of every 
traveller to Burglein is indispensable; yet 
the villagers seem not to have invented an 
efficient mode of levying black mail, although 
the view from the churchyard is one of the 
finest in the valley. The village is now, 
especially in the day-time, noisy with visitors, 
with children, and with sawing-mills, that 
take advantage of every fall in the stream. 
Of evenings it is more primitive, when the 
mill ceases, and the church begins its Ave 
Maria ; for Uri is a strictly Catholic canton, 
as the fine convent over Altorf sufficiently . 
attests. The monks remain still the sole 
aristocracy of the district. The Franciscans, 
with their cowls on or off their heads, look 
picturesque in boats in the flush of evening 
on the calm lake; sometimes going on ghostly 
errands, with an awning and certain symp- 
toms of their paraphernalia and profession. 
Such sights are growing rare throughout 
Europe: it isin few places the traveller meets 
with them. Besides the convent at Altorf, 
there is a splendid monastery high up in the 
valley of the Unterwalden; it is called the En- 
gelberg. These monasteries are poorer than 
they were ; for monks are like other landlords: 
they can live on their rents in rich districts, as 
did the monks of Thergovia and Argovia, 
till the radicals secularised them; but in 
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poor countries, like Uri, the monks cannot 
undergo the hard struggle of plying scythe 
and tending flocks amidst snows and frosts. 
They exist in a good measure by voluntary 
contributions ; which monkish produce has 
rather increased than declined in value, 
whilst the wants of all men have increased. 

The same rule of property whieh prevailed 
of old, prevails still. This is, that property 
in land, and the consequent division of it, is 
confined to the valley ; while he that owns a 
certain portion of the ground of the valley, is 
entitled to send a proportionate number of 
cattle to the hills. The reason assigned for 
this apparent monopoly is specious. Cattle 
can only be nourished in the valley in winter, 
and unless a man have the means of feeding 
his cattle in winter, there is no use in his 
being able to feed them in summer. Were 
they to be allowed to buy in spring and sell 
in autumn, and to avoid the winter keep, 
the valley would thus be deprived of the 
power of keeping its herds the year through, 
and thus maintaining its permanent stock and 
wealth. So reason the Swiss economists. 

The poorer people, who are without land, 
are, however, permitted to keep goats, and 
to send them to the mountains ; accordingly, 
there are numerous flocks of this more 
plebeian kind of property, the produce of 
which, if not toothsome or saleable, is 
still wholesome and profitable in the main- 
tenance of a family. It has been mentioned 
how the poverty of the soil in Uri, and its 
inability to afford rent, has driven from the 
region — or, indeed, never allowed to rise 
within it—that class which lives upon rent. 
But here another peculiarity arises; for the 
poverty and division of the soil has created a 
marked distinction between two classes—the 

roprietor and the non-proprietor of land. 

his would not be so much felt, were there 
many families of artisans ; but the poverty of 
the region forbids the formation of this class, 
too. The artisans hie to the town on the other 
side of the lake, from whence, on market-day, 
the good farmers of Uri can bring home shoes, 
or utensils, or ahy item of his non-agricul- 
tural wants. It is a dogma of Free Trade, 
that this procuring of their shoes and nails 
from the other side of the lake is advantageous 
to the men of Uri. This, however, is what 
the political economists of Uri can never be 
brought to agree to; and gladly would they 
re-set up their guilds a corporations of 
tailors, smiths, and shoemakers at Altorf, if 
they knew how to manage it. 

The distinction between the two classes of 
havers and non-havers of land, has given 
rise to terrible feuds, and, indeed, almost to 
civil war, in the neighbouring canton of 
Schwytz, This war is carried on between 
the party of the Horns and that of the Claws. 
The Horns, of course, comprise the owners of 
horned cattle, and of the land required to 
support them. The Claws mean the owners 
of goats, and families who durst not vest their 


savings with larger cattle, that they are for- 
bidden to send to the mountain pastures, 
They, therefore, confine themselves to goats, 
and “such small deer.” In Schwytz—which 
is a semi-open country, and where there are 
considerable towns, as well as artisans, nay, 
some manufacturers—the party of the Claws, 
reinforced by a large body of townsmen, who 
felt themselves marked with a stigma, and 
excluded from the range of their own moun- 
tains, mustered very formidable ; indeed, so | 
formidable, as to commence and bring to | 
accomplishment a kind of revolution. But 
this very revolution, as is often the case, led 
to an aggravation, not an alleviation, of the 
evil complained of. It produced a total 
separation between town and country dis- 
tricts ; and this, if it put an end to hostilities, 
put also an end to anything like real com- 
promise. The Horns enforced their law in 
the mountains and adjoining valleys, whilst | 
the repeal of such a by-law in the open 
country was of neither use nor result. 

In our large societies, in towns and king- 
doms, the great interests of life—marriage, 
population, and provision—are left to chance, 
to Providence, and to selfishness. In small | 
and patriarchal communities, like those of the 
Swiss mountains, authority interferes. The 
landlord is the poor-law guardian. He can 
give a roof, or refuse a roof; and without not 
only a roof, but considerable space for storage 
and for animals beneath it, a family in the 
mountains cannot live through the winter. 
The William Tells of the present century, 
therefore, are lords of all they survey, and are 
the Gesslers of their villages—at least in the 
respect paid them, and sometimes in the 
authority they exercise—quite as much as 
the Austrian bailiff of old time. And yet all 
is done in the name of the republic. 

I resided for a week in the wooden esta- 
blishment of one of these peasant-lords of 
Uri. It was more like Noah’s Ark than a 
house. All the animals of Swiss creation 
entered by a large folding-door and a wooden 
causeway into the mansion, in November, and 
there abode for several months. The noise of 
them, as they moved and masticated, some- 
times came like subterranean thunder through 
floor and rafter. The human inmates, in- 
volved in a thick and hot atmosphere of 
steam, were as restless and as noisy, and as 
much given to eat and drink, as their herds, 
It, however, was to all intents an inn, though 
it had no sign; but guests came and went, 
and slept and baited, and paid their reckoning 
in some shape or another. The period was 
one of great excitement. The Liberals— 
masters of all cantons and cities of the 
plains, except Lucerne—were meditating an 
attack upon it, whilst the men of Uri and the 
other mountain cantons were as determined 
to fly to its defence: so that on the mount 
the sword was sharpening as well as the 
scythe; and the rifle was taken down, cleaned, 
contemplated, and used with that tender 
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respect that arms inspire, when they are 
destined to take or to defend human life. 
[had heard that it was a religious quarrel— 
a sort of polemic warfare between Protestants 
and Catholics ; and as such I had resolved 
on stopping my ears, and listening to neither 
side. But I soon found religion to be the 
mere stalking-horse. Land tenure, and the 
authority springing from it, formed a far more 
vital point of the question. It was the de- 
struction of the patriarchal rule that terrified 
the great house and landholders of Uri. It 
formed a political and religious revolution, 
chiefly because it would be a revolution in 
property, also ; or, what is the same thing, in 
the laws and privileges that affect property. 
There were found traits and circum- 
stances, too, in the family of Furstlein, that 
would have given materials for a novel, had 
one been inclined to expand truth, or embel- 
lish it, by adding the might be tothe was. For, 
whilst the males of the family were known as 
high mountaineers and high churchmen, the 
daughter of the house had been betrothed to 
a Moderate of Lucerne, and persisted in re- 
maining true to him, despite the madness on 
either side ; she was, of course, anathematised 
byall. The circumstance added mildness, ten- 
derness, wisdom, and conviction to the female 
voices of the great wooden house; and this 
so increased the anger and impatience of the 
lords of the creation, as to require a very 
large consumption of sour wine and indige- 
nous tobacco to allay the super-excitement. 
What added to the spirit and the choler of 
the male Furstleins was, that they were a 
military family. Their ancestors had no 
doubt marched, at the sound of the horn of 
Uri, to Morgarten and those other great 
fields of Swiss victory. Latterly, however, 
they had served the Kings of France and 
Naples, and the Pope; and the younger 
brothers Furstlein had led forth companies 
of the tall youth of the valley, where their 
labour and appetites could well be spared, to 
receive the military pay of such sovereigns as 
preferred foreign to native troops. Though 
nominally for the service of court and parade, 
this was not without its risks. In 1790 and 1830, 
the Swiss Guards perished for the Bourbons— 
a Furstlein upon each occasion. But this 
service of honour and profit was already 
stopped, as far as France was concerned ; and 
the Swiss Diet had passed a law, forbidding 
the levy of mercenary legions in any of 
the cantons for foreign service. This was one 
of the complaints of the mountaineers against 
the deputies of the plain, who enacted the 
part of philanthropists at the expense of the 
oorer cantons. The youth of other regions 
iad something to emigrate upon: some were 
watchmakers ; some, travelling valets ; some, 
pastrycooks, or wood-carvers. But the moun- 
tain-shepherd was by nature a soldier; his 
rude language and education unfitting him 
for almost any other calling. It was as 
economists, as well as Royalists, that the 
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Furstleins complained that the mountain- 
valleys were not permitted to send their 
youth to foreign military service. 

This had been the subject of most vehement 
orations uttered in the Swiss Diet by the 
mountain deputies. But the low countries of 
Switzerland abound in political economists ; 
and they answered the mountaineers by argu- 
ments that brought no consolation, They 
said, that although land could not increase 
with the natural increase of population, yet 
that capital might, and ought to do so; and 
that capital so saved and augmented, would 
set the increased population to work even in 
the forest cantons. They had water-power, 
and a hundred species of industry to which it 
might be turned. To this the rustic econo- 
mists of the mountains replied, that the 
amassing of wealth was impossible in their 
region ; that the herds could not be increased 
beyond the limits of the pasture; that the ex- 
tent of land growing the better kinds of corn, 
had to be yearly preserved or rescued from 
the river, which was as destructive below as 
avalanches above ; that agricultural improve- 
ments which succeed in rendering the fields 
of the plain country more productive, were 
inapplicable in the hills; that the labourer, 
though little employed in the winter, must be 
fed ; that nature had thus decreed, that the 
inhabitants of the mountains should be sta- 
tionary in every way, growing neither richer, 
nor more numerous, nor more vicious, nor 
more free. They were what they had been 
four hundred years before, and would be 
four hundred years hence: at all of which 
the philosophers of the plains snapped their 
fingers in no very tolerant derision. They 
even went further, and threatened the 
mountaineers with a railroad through the 
valley, that would supersede their high roads, 
and their carts, their turnpikes, and travel, 
and place their most remote habitations 
within ten minutes’ distance of the town and 
its influence, and a few hours’ distance from 
Milan and other capitals. At this threat the 
men of Uri grew pale ; for that, indeed, they 
imagined, would be the end of the world, as 
well as of their property, their authority, 
their old habits and beliefs of life. They had 
fought hard for years, against steamers on 
their lake, and now to have it threatened to 
fire them up their valleys, was, indisputably, 
the triumph of Satan. 

I ventured once on this wordy occasion to 
give utterance to an argument that gave 
terrible offence, and very nearly caused my 
being turned out of the house as a heathen 
and a radical. And yet it was my deter- 
mination then, as now, not to trespass upon 
politics. I merely hinted the expediency of a 
portion of mountain and a portion of plain 
being linked together by the closest ties of being 
the same race and the same government. One 
always having and supplying what the other 
wants, forms a natural course of interchange 
greater than even that between town and 
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country. The one naturally collected wealth, 
whilst the other could not without participating 
in the prosperity of the plain. And I attributed 
the extreme poverty of Uri and Unterwalden 
to their being exclusively mountain cantons ; 
whilst Schwytz, for example, that was mixed 
in its condition and nature, was far happier, 
more progressive, and more wealthy. This 
was, however, pure heresy to the good folk of 
Uri, who considered their first privilege that 
of forming an independent canton steeped 
in poverty; even the rule of its pastoral 
government hanging like a millstone around 
the neck of the few proprietors. Such a pro- 
position as that made them, seemed as unwel- 
come as the marriage of their sister with 
the Moderate of Lucerne. The marriage, 
however, took place ; for women in the moun- 
tains have a will. 
wrought further changes in the social habits 
and landed tenure of Uri, is yet to be dis- 
covered, 
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I remember once to have been shown by a 
celebrated living physiologist, the breathing 
lung of a frog—to have watched, focussed in 
the microscope, the apparatus at work which 
supports the ever-burning lamp of life. Dis- 


tinctly within the narrow field of vision I 
could see the dark red blood globules, rushing 
in a tumultuous tide along the transparent 
veins, then pacing slowly as the veins broke 


up into a delicate net-work of little vessels, 
so narrow that they could only pass in Indian 
file; then again I beheld them debouching 
into the widening arteries, where they com- 
menced once more their mad race, one over 
the other: no longer purple, but—under the 
influence of the air, which in their slow pro- 
gress had permeated them—a brilliant scarlet. 

With that curious spectacle fresh in my 
recollection, I will, in imagination at least, 
change “ the field ” of the microscope for that 
of the air, and suspend myself in a balloon 
over this mighty city of millions. Slowly, 
as I rise, casting out sand in the ascent, 
the earth seems to recede from me, and 
at last all is gray mist, and a few fleecy 
clouds. A little adjustment of the sand bags 
and the escape valve, and I can focus London 
as the physiologist did the frog’s lung in the 
microscope. Directly underneath me, hemmed 
in by a huddled mass of brick and stone, lies 
a large open space, traversed by wide white 
lines, along which crowd and jostle a flood of 
smail dark spots, no bigger than the heads of 
pins—out of these wide lines branch an 
infinite net-work of small lines across the 
open space, sprinkled with many dots, which 
fall in crowds once more into the wide white 
lines. The small dots which enter the open 
space look pale and worn; as they circulate 
about, their colour changes ; they move quicker 
and lighter ; and at last roll out of the great 
space, florid and bright. 


But whether years have | 





| yonder upon the frieze of the screen, do not 





Surely I have only been looking at the 
frog’s lung again, magnified a little more ! 

No, I have been peering at Hyde Park, 
watching Rotten Row, and the drive, and 
the different pathways crowded with holiday 
people. I have been looking at a lung, too; 
for what are all these dark points, but people 
representing blood globules, which, in the 
aggregate compose the great tide of life? And 
what is this park but an aérator to the race, 
as the one I before looked at was to the in- 
dividual ? 

Let me descend to a more minute anatomy 
of the great pulmonic space : dropping myself 


just inside the beautiful screen of Hyde 


Park corner. Five o’clock, and Rotten Row 
alive with equestrians! Far away between 
majestic elms, now geutly dipping into the 
hollow, now slightly ascending the uneven 
ground, made as soft and as full as horse 
traps can make it, runs, in the very eye of the 
setting sun, this superb horse promenade, 
And here comes a goodly company, seven 
abreast, sweeping along with slackened rein; 
the young athletes on the Elgin marbles 


seem more a portion of their horses than 
these gay young fellows, whispering courtesies 
to the ladies so bright-eyed and supple of 
waist, who gently govern with delicate small 
hands their fiery-eyed steeds. Single riders 
trot steadily past as though they were doing 
it for a wager. Dandies drawl along, su 
perbly indifferent to everything about them, 
with riding-sticks “based on hip.” And 
when I reach Albert Gate, all Belgravia 
seems pouring out through the narrow 
streets on prancing, dancing, arch-necked 
steeds. Where all the horses come from is 
the wonder to me. As far as the eye cam 
see, out far into Kensington, where the per- 
spective of the road is lost in feathery bireh- 
trees, I see nothing but prancing, dancing 
horses, tossing their heads, caracolling, 
humbly obeying the directions of delicate 
wrists, or chafing at the curb of powerful 
bridle-hands. Nor do they end here ; over 
the bridge and round the drive, the contin- 
gents from Tyburnia pour along in troops; 
and now, as I come to the corner of Ken- 
sington Gardens, there is a perfect conges- 
tion of equestrians, listening to the band of 
the Life Guards playing a waltz. There 
they are, ranged round the great trees, 
English men and maidens, and English horses, 
all thoroughbred—as noble a group as the 
wide world can show, whilst over all the 
thick fan-like green leaves of the chestnut 
trees cast a pleasant shade. . 
Meanwhile the drive is gorged with carriages 
moving along at a footpace. Let me constl- 
tute myself (for the nonce) a young man about 
town, and comfortably resting my arms over 
the railings, take a good stare at the passing 
beauty. Ineed not feel bashful. As far as I can 
see, for hundreds of feet on each side of me, 
there is nothing but young men leaning over 
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the railing, tapping their teeth with their 
dandy little sticks, and making the most 
powerful use of their eyes. Here I watch 
moving before me the great portrait gallery 
of living British beauties, es instant a 
| fresh profile passes in review, framed and 
| glazed by the carriage window. Onward rolls 
|| the tide of vehicles—of dashing cabs with 
| pendant tigers—of chariots with highly- 
| groomed horses—of open phaetons, the reins 
of faultless white, guided by lady whips— 
of family coaches ancient and respectable. 
Now and then some countryman and his 
| “missus,” in a home-made chaise-cart, seem 
| to have got accidentally entangled among the 
| gay throng, and move along sheepishly enough. 
| On they all go to where Kensington Gardens 
leans, like a sister, beside her bolder brother, 
| Hyde Park; and here all alight, and pour 
| ina bright flood of moving colour upon the 
| emerald turf. 
Country people pity us poor town-people, 
| and wonder how we can exist! Did anybody 
| ever see such a public park as this in the 
country? J never did. Indeed, I question 
if there be a prettier promenade in Europe 


with its mimic beach of broken shells, 
washed by its freshwater lake. Here, where 
I stand, might be called the port ; under- 


| are grouped the various boats which hail 
There is a cutter 
s just come off a cruise ; another, 


| from this — 
flapping sails ju , , 
is beating up in the wind’s eye a quarter of | 


a mile off; a third, comes sweeping in with 
her gunwale under water. There is some 
| respectable sailing to be picked up on the Ser- 
ntine, I suppose. Near the picturesque little 
at-house, which, with its weather-beaten 
| carved gables and moss-grown roof, looks as 
though it had been an old inhabitant of some 
| Swiss valley, lie grouped a dozen light skiffs, 
| dancing on the water, and reflecting on their 
sides the twisting snakes of gold cast from 
the sun-lit little waves. 

But what are all those mimic skiffs I see, 
coasting from shore to shore—cutters, sloops, 
and schooners, now on their beam-ends, now 
sliding in between the swans, which scarcely 
deign to turn aside their feathery breasts, 
bent back like Roman galley beaks. These, at 
least, are playthings. Not at all. One of the 
boatmen, with a straw in his mouth and 
his hands in his pockets, informs me that. they 
form the squadron of the London Model 
Yacht Club, and that they are testing their 
powers for the next sailing-match. I am not. 
quite sure that those grave-looking men with 
long poles, watching the performances of the 
different craft, are not the members of the 
Club. That big man there, may be for any- 
thing I know, the Commodore—for they 
have a Commodore, and rules, and a club- 
| room, and they sail matches for silver cups ! 
Look into Bell’s Life in London, a week or 
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two since, and there you will find full 
particulars of the next match of the Yacht 
Club, “ established in 1845,” which is to come 
off in June next for a handsome twelve- 
guinea cup, and which informs us that the 
measirements must be as follows: “The 
length multiplied by the beam not to exceed 
five hundred inehes over all; the keel for 
cutters or yawls, not more than two feet, six 
inches ; and for two-masted vessels, two feet 
ten inches, on the level of the rabbit, with 
not less than four inches counter.” It is 
a very serious sporting matter. The Vice- 
Commodore of the sister Club at Birken- 
head having proposed, by advertisement, to 
change the flags of the Club, “the white 
ensign to be without the cross,” &., the 
editor of our sporting contemporary gravely 


| objects, “that the alteration of our national 


ensign eannot be legally made without the 
written sanction of the Admiralty.” Fast 


| young boats, these ! 


For the cup last autumn, fifteen yachts 
started, and the different heats lasted the 
whole day; the America, modelled on the 


jlines of the famous Yankee boat, coming 
than the north bank of the Serpentine, 


off victorious. It is a pretty sight to see 
these little cutters driving along under full 


|sail; and many an old gentleman, standing 
jamid his boys, I have noticed enjoying 
neath tall sycamore trees which cast a plea- | 
samt shade upon the edge of the water—| 


it to his heart’s content. After watching 
them for some little time, one’s ideas of pro- 
portion get confused; they look veritable 
ships sailing upon a veritable great lake ; 


|the trees, the men, the sheep on the shore, 


swell into immense proportions, and it seems 


|as if one were contemplating the fleet of 


Lilliput from the shores of Brobdignag. 

A little farther on, stands the boat-house be- 
longing to the Royal Humane Society ; and 
in it are seen the awful-looking “drags” 
with which the drowning are snatched from 
death’s black fingers. Across the road, is 
the establishment for recovering those who 
have been rescued from the water. Over the 
door is the bas-relief of a child attempting 
to kindle with his breath an apparently ex- 
tinguished torch, and around it is the motto: 
“Lateat forsan scintilla,’—Perhaps a spark 
still lingers. Baths, hot-water beds, electrifying 
machines, and mechanism by which artificial 
breathing can be maintained, are ranged 
around the rooms, 

The majority of poor. creatures carried be- 
neath these portals are persons who have 
sought their own destruction, The bridge 
across the Serpentine is the Westminster 
“ Bridge of Sighs.” Who would think this 
bright and sunny spot could be the haunt of 
suicides! They are mostly women of the better 
order, who have been brought to shame and 
abandoned,—at least five women to one man 
being the proportion. The servants of the 
Society, who form a kind of detective water 
police, and are always on the look out, scarcely 
ever fail to mark and to watch the women who 
contemplate self-destruction. They know them 




















by their usually sitting all day long without 
food, grieving ; towards evening, they move. 
When they find they are watched, they some- 
times contrive by hiding behind the trees to 
elude observation, and to find the solitude 
they desire. The men, less demonstrative 
and more determined, escape detection, 
and but too often succeed in accomplishing 
their purpose. Those who have been restored 
to life, after hours of attention in the receiving 
house, frequently repay the attendants with, 
“Why should I live against my will?” Never- 
theless it very rarely happens, here, at least, 
that a second attempt at suicide is made. 

While I have been dwelling upon this 
melancholy subject, the shades of evening 
have been coming on. The last carriage has 
driven off, and the last young man about 
town has tapped his teeth with his cane for 
the last time, and departed to his club. The 
water’s edge is only thinly dotted with people, 
and the old gentlemen who have been sitting 
reading on the seats have gone in to escape 
the night air. 


Gradually, however, I perceive a gathering | 
declared him to be the most beautiful, the 


of boys upon the opposite shore ; they thicken 
apace, and soon the hum of hundreds of small 
voices is wafted over towards me ; they line 
the whole shore for a mile, like little black 
dots. As I look, the black dots gradually 


become party-coloured. 
What are they doing here in the boat- 
house? Getting ready a flag to hoist on the 


pole ; three boats are also putting off. What 
is it that excites and moves to and fro the living 
multitude on the other side? The whole 
mass is turning white with frantic rapidity ; 
up runs the red bunting, and a thousand 
youngsters dash simultaneously into the water, 
driving it ina huge wave before them. As 
far as can be seen along the bank, the water 
is studded with heads, like pins in a pin- 
cushion ; some of the heads move out into the 
middle; the great majority remain timidly 
near the shore, splashing and dashing with 
hands and feet. The boats have taken up 
their different stations, and here they will 
remain, ready to go to the rescue so long as 
the bathing continues. At nine o'clock the 
flag drops, and “All out!” roared from 
stentorian lungs booms over the water ; “ All 
out!” is echoed by many silvery young 
voices. The opposite bank is again a moving 
mass of white specks: these deepen to grey, 
soon become black, and then move off across 
the green, and all is quiet. Morning and 
evening, during the summer months, the 
Serpentine is thus made a huge bath for the 
children of the labouring classes. The better 
classes also, make use of it early in the morn- 
ing. One party of gentlemen who have 
formed themselves into a club, bathe here 
all the year round ; and when the frost is very 
hard and the ice is very thick, a space is cut 
for them with hatchets, to enable them to take 


their diurnal dip. 
The twilight deepens. A few children, 
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feeding the swans upon the margin of the 
water, is all the human life to be seen of the 
vast tide rolling along so incessantly a short 
time ago. Across the glass-like lake the 
waterfowl, here and there, are gently sailing, 
leaving long trails of silver as they go. On 
the opposite bank, so lately thronged, crown- 
ing the gently rising green, and seen through 
clusters of elms, the Crystal Palace rises like 
an exhalation. Over the bridge, the foliage 
seems to float in a bath of purple haze, and 
across the deep amber of the sky a flight of 
wildfowl go, in softly moving line. Danby 
should be here to paint from it one of his 
delicious pictures of evening. 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
CHAPTER XVII. 


Ricwarp, son of the Black Prince, a boy 
eleven years of age, succeeded to the Crown 
under the title of King Richard the Second, 
The whole English nation were ready to ad- 
mire him for the sake of his brave father. As 
to the lords and ladies about the Court, they 


wisest, and the best—even of princes—whom 
the lords and ladies about the Court, generally 
declare to be the most beautiful, the wisest, 
and the best of mankind. To flatter a poor 
boy in this base manner was not a very likely 
way to develop whatever good was in him; 
and it brought him to anything but a good 
or happy end. 

The Duke of Lancaster, the young King’s 
uncle—commonly called John of Gaunt, from 
having been born at Ghent, which the 
common people so pronounced—was supposed 
to have some thoughts of the throne himself; 
but, as he was not popular, and the memory 
of the Black Prince was, he submitted to his 
nephew. 

The war with France being still unsettled, 
the Government of England wanted money to 
provide for the expenses that might arise 
out of it; accordingly a certain tax, called 
the Poll-tax, which had originated in the last 
reign, was ordered to be levied on the people. 
This was a tax on every person in the 
kingdom, male and female, above the age of 
fourteen, of three groats (or three fourpenny 
pieces) a year ; clergymen were charged more, 
and only beggars were exempt. 

I have no need to repeat that the common 
people of England had long been suffering 
under great oppression. They were still the 
mere slaves of the lords of the land on which 
they lived, and were on most occasions harshly 
and unjustly treated. But, they had begun 
by this time to think very seriously of not 
bearing quite so much; and, probably, were 
emboldened by that French insurrection I 
mentioned in the last chapter. 

The people of Essex rose against the Poll- 
tax, and being severely handled by the 
government officers, killed some of them. 
At this very time one of the tax-collectors, 
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cing his rounds from house to house, at 


| Dartford in Kent, came to the cottage of 
| one Wat, a tiler by trade, and claimed the 


tax upon his daughter. Her mother, who 


| was at home, declared that she was under 


the age of fourteen ; upon that, the collector 
(as other collectors had already done in 
different parts of England) behaved in a 


| savage way, and brutally insulted Wat Tyler’s 


| screamed, 


daughter. The daughter screamed, the mother 
Wat the Tiler, who was at work 
not far off, ran to the spot, and did what 


| any honest father under such provocation 


might have done—struck the collector dead 
at a blow. 

Instantly the people of that town uprose as 
one man. They made Wat Tyler their 
leader ; they joined with the people of Essex, 
who were in arms under a priest called Jack 
Srraw; they took out of Maidstone prison 


, another priest named Jonn Bat; and, 


gathering in numbers as they went along, 
advanced, in a great confused army of poor 
men, to Blackheath. It is said that they 
wanted to abolish all property, and to declare 
all men equal. I do not think this very likely ; 
because they stopped the traveilers on the 
roads and made them swear to be true to 
King Richard and the people. Nor were they 


| at all disposed to injure those who had done 
them no harm, merely because they were of 
high station ; for, the King’s mother, who had 
to pass ne their camp at Blackheath, 


on her way to her young son, lying for safety 
in the Tower of London, had merely to kiss a 
few dirty-faced rough-bearded men who were 
noisily fond of royalty, and so got away in 
perfect safety. Next day the whole mass 
marched on to London Bridge. 

There was a drawbridge in the middle, 
which Wi1LL1aM WaLwortu the Mayor caused 
to be raised to prevent their coming into 
the city ; but they soon terrified the citizens 
into lowering it again, and spread themselves, 
with great uproar, over the streets. They 
broke open the prisons; they burned the 
papers in Lambeth Palace ; they destroyed 
the Duke or Lancasrer’s Palace, the Savoy, 
in the Strand, said to be the most beautiful 
and splendid in England; they set fire to 
the books and documents in the Temple; 
and made a great riot. Many of these out- 
rages were committed in drunkenness ; since 
those citizens, who had well-filled cellars, 
were only too glad to throw them open to 
save the rest of their property ; but even the 
drunken rioters were very careful to steal 
nothing. They were so angry with one man, 
who was seen to take a silver cup at the 
Savoy Palace, and put it in his breast, that 
they drowned him in the river, cup and all. 

The young King had been taken out to 
treat with them before they committed these 
excesses ; but, he and the people about him 
were so frightened by the riotous shouts, that 
they got back to the Tower in the best way 
they could. This made the insurgents bolder ; 
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so they went on rioting away, striking off the 
heads of those who did not, at a moment’s 
notice, declare for King Richard and the 
people; and killing as many of the un- 
popular persons whom they supposed to be 
their enemies as they could by any means 
lay hold of. In this manner they passed one 
very violent day, and then proclamation was 
made that the King would meet them at 
Mile-end, and grant their requests. 

The rioters went to Mile-end, to the number 
of sixty thousand, and the King met them 
there, and to the King the rioters peaceably 
proposed four conditions. First, that neither 
they, nor their children, nor any coming after 
them, should be made slaves any more. 
Secondly, that the rent of land should be 
fixed at a certain price in money, instead of 
being paid in service, Thirdly, that they 
should have liberty to buy and sell in all 
markets and public places, like other free 
men. Fourthly, that they should be pardoned 
for past offences. Heaven knows, there was 
nothing very unreasonable in these proposals ! 
The young King deceitfully pretended to think 
so, and kept thirty clerks up, all night, writing 
out a charter accordingly. 

Now, Wat Tyler himself wanted more than 
this. He wanted the entire abolition of the 
forest laws. He was not at Mile-end with the 
rest, but, while that meeting was being held, 
broke into the Tower of London and slew the 
archbishop and the treasurer, for whose heads 
the people had cried out loudly the day before. 
He and his men even thrust their swords 
into the bed of the Princess of Wales while 
the Princess was in it, to make certain that 
none of their enemies were concealed there. 

So, Wat and his men still continued 
armed, and rode about the city. Next 
morning, the King with a small train of some 
sixty gentlemen—among whom was WAL- 
worTH the Mayor—rode into Smithfield, and 
saw Wat and his people at a little distance. 
Says Wat to his men, “ There is the King. 
I will go speak with him, and tell him what 
we want.” 

Straightway Wat rode up to him, and began 
to talk ; “King,” says Wat, “ dost thou see 
all my men there ?” 

“ Ay,” says the King. “ Why?” 

“ Because,” says Wat, “ they are all at my 
command, and have sworn to do whatever I 
bid them.” 

Some declared afterwards that as Wat said 
this, he laid his hand on the King’s bridle. 
Others declared that he was seen to play with 
his own dagger. I think, myself, that he just 
spoke to the King like a rough, angry man as 
he was, and did nothing more. At any rate he 
was expecting no attack, and preparing for 
no resistance, when Walworth the Mayor did 
the not very valiant deed of drawing a short 
sword and stabbing him in the throat. He 
dropped from his horse, and one of the 
King’s people speedily finished him. So fell 
Wat Tyler. Fawners and flatterers made a 
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mighty triumph of it, and set up a ery 
which will occasionally find an echo to 
this day. But Wat was a hard-working man, 
who had suffered much, and had been foully 
outraged ; and it is probable that he wasa man 
of a much higher nature and a much braver 
spirit than any of the parasites who exulted 
then, or have exulted since, over his defeat. 
Seeing Wat down, his men immediately 
bent their bows to avenge his fall. If the 
young King had not had presence of mind at 
that dangerous moment, both he and the 
Mayor to boot, might have followed Tyler 
pretty fast. But, the King riding up to the 
crowd, cried out that Tyler was a traitor, 
and that he would be their leader. They were 
so taken by surprise, that they set up a great 
shouting and followed the boy until he was 
met at Islington by a large body of soldiers. 
The end of this rising was the then usual end. 
As soon as the King found himself safe, he 
unsaid all he had said, and undid all 
he had done; some fifteen hundred of the 
rioters were tried (mostly in Essex) with great 
rigour, and executed with great cruelty. 
Many of them were hanged on gibbets and 
left there as a terror to the country people ; 
and, because their miserable friends took some 
of the bodies down to bury, the King ordered 
the rest to be chained up—which was the 
beginning of the barbarous custom of hanging 
in chains. The King’s falsehood in this busi- 
ness makes such a pitiful figure that I think 


Wat Tyler appears in history as beyond com- 
parison the truer and more respectable man 
of the two. 

Richard was now sixteen years of age, and 
married Anne of Bohemia, an excellent princess, 


who was called “the good Queen Anne.” She 
deserved a better husband ; for the King had 
been fawned and flattered into a treacherous, 
wasteful, dissolute, bad young man. 

There were two Popes at this time (as if 
one were not enough!) and their quarrels 
involved Europe in a great deal of trouble. 
Scotland was still troublesome too; and at 
home there was much jealousy and distrust, 
and plotting and counter-plotting, because 
the King feared the ambition of his rela- 
tions, and particularly of his uncle, the Duke 
of Lancaster, and the duke had his party 
against the King, and the King had his party 
against the duke. Nor were these home 
troubles lessened when the duke went to 
Castile to urge his claim to the crown of that 
kingdom ; for then the Duke of Gloucester, | 
another of Richard’s uncles, opposed him, and 
influenced the Parliament to demand the dis- 
missal of the King’s favourite ministers. The 
King said in reply, that he would not for 
such men dismiss the meanest servant in his 
kitchen. But, it had begun to signify little 
what a King said when a Parliament was 
determined ; so Richard was at last obliged 
to give way, and to agree to another Govern- 
ment of the kingdom under a commission of 





fourteen nobles for a year. His uncle of 
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Gloucester was at the head of this commis. | 
sion, and, in fact, appointed everybody com. 
posing it. 

Having done all this, the King declared 
as soon as he saw an opportunity that he had 
never meant to do it, and that it was all 
illegal ; and he got the judges secretly to 
sign a declaration to that effect. The secret 
oozed out directly, and was carried to the 
Duke of Gloucester. The Duke of Gloucester, 
at the head of forty thousand men, met the 
King on his entering into London to enforce 
his authority ; the King was helpless against 
him ; his favourites and ministers were im- 
peached and were mercilessly executed, 
Among them were two men whom the people 
regarded with very different feelings; one, 
Robert Tresilian, Chief Justice, who was 
hated for having made what was called “the 
bloody circuit” to try the rioters ; the other, 
Sir Simon Burley, an honourable knight, 
who had been the dear friend of the Black 
Prince, and the governor and guardian of the 
King. For this gentleman’s life the good 
Queen even begged of Gloucester*on her 
knees; but Gloucester (with or without reason) 
feared and hated him, and replied, that if she 
valued her husband’s erown, she had better 
beg no more. All this was done under what 
was called by some the wonderful—and by 
others, with better reason, the merciless— 
Parliament. 

But Gloucester’s power was not to last for 
ever. He held it for only a year longer; in 
which year the famous battle of Otterbourne, 
sung in the old ballad of Chevy Chase, was 
fought. When the year was out, the King, 
turning suddenly to Gloucester, in the midst 
of a great council said, “Uncle, how old am 
I?” “Your highness,” returned the Duke, 
“is in your twenty-second year.” “Am I 
so much?” said the King, “then I will 
manage my own affairs! I am much obliged 
to you, my good lords, for your past services, 
but I need them no more.” He followed this 
up, by appointing a new Chancellor anda 


new ‘Treasurer, and announced to the p 


that he had resumed the Government. He 
held it for eight years without opposition. 
Through all that time, he kept his determi- 
nation to revenge himself some day upon his 
uncle Gloucester, in his own breast. 

At last the good Queen died, and then the 
King, desiring to take a second wife, proposed 
to his council that he should marry Isabella 
of France, the daughter of Charles the Sixth: 
who, the French courtiers said (as the English 
courtiers had said of Richard), was a marvel 
of beauty and wit, and quite a phenomenon— 
of seven years old. The council were divided 
about this marriage, but it took place. It 
secured peace between England and France 
for a quarter of a century ; but it was aoa 
opposed to the prejudices of the Englis 
people. The Duke of Gloucester, who was 
anxious to take the occasion of making himself 
popular, declaimed against it loudly, and .his 
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| at length decided the King to execute the 
| vengeance he had been nursing so long. 


He went with a gay company to the Duke 
of Gloucester’s house, Pleshey Castle, in Essex, 
where the Duke, suspecting nothing, came 


| out into the court-yard to receive his royal 


visitor. While the King conversed in a 


| friendly manner with the Duchess, the Duke 
| was quietly seized, hurried away, shipped 


for Calais, and lodged in the castle there. 


| His friends, the Earls of Arundel and War- 


wick, were taken in the same treacherous 
manner, and confined to their castles. A few 
days after, at Nottingham, they wereimpeached 
The Earl of Arundel was 
condemned and beheaded, and the Earl of 
Warwick was banished. Then, a writ was 


| sent by a messenger to the Governor of 


Calais, requiring him to send the Duke of 
Gloucester over to be tried. In three days he 
returned an answer that he could not do that, 
because the Duke of Gloucester had died in 
prison. The duke was declared a traitor, his 
property was confiscated to the King, a real or 
pretended confession he had made in prison 
to one of the Justices of the Common Pleas 
was produced against him, and there was 
an end of the matter. How the unfortunate 
duke died, very few cared to know. Whether 
he really died naturally ; whether he killed 
himself ; whether, by the King’s order, he 


| was strangled, or smothered between two 


beds (as a serving-man of the Governor's, 
named Hall, did afterwards declare), cannot 
be discovered. There is not much doubt that 
he was killed, somehow or other, by his 
nephew’s orders, Among the most active 
nobles in these proceedings were the King’s 
cousin, Henry Bolingbroke, whom the King 
had made Duke of Hereford to smooth down 
the old family quarrels, and some others: 
who had im the family-plotting times done 
jast such acts themselves as they now con- 
demned in the duke. They seem to have 
been a ae set of men; but such men 
— easily found about the court in such 
ays. 

‘The people murmured at all this, and were 
still very sore about the French marriage. 
The nobles saw how little the King cared for 
law, and how crafty he was, and began to be 
somewhat afraid for themselves. ‘he King’s 
life was a life of continued feasting and excess ; 
his retinue, down to the meanest servants, were 
dressed in the most costly manner, and 
caroused at his tables, it is related, to the 
number of ten thousand persons every day. 
He himself, surrounded by a body of ten 
thousand archers, and enriched by a duty 
on wool which the Commons had granted 
to him for life, saw no danger of ever 
being otherwise than powerful and abso- 
lute, and was as fierce and haughty as a 
King could be. He had two of his old 
enemies left, in the persons of the Dukes 
of Hereford and Norfolk. Sparing these no 
Move than the others, he tampered with the 














Duke of Hereford until he got him to declare 
before the Council that the Duke of Norfolk 
had lately held some treasonable talk with 
him, as he was riding near Brentford; and 
that he had told him, among other things, 
that he could not believe the King’s oath— 
which nobody could, I should think. For this 
treachery he obtained a pardon, and the Duke 
of Norfolk was summoned to appear and 
defend himself. As he denied the charge and 
said his accuser was a liar and a traitor, both 
noblemen, according to the manner of those 
times, were held in custody, and the truth 
was ordered to be decided by wager of battle 
at Coventry. This wager of battle meant 
that whosoever won the combat was to be 
considered in the right ; which nonsense meant 
in effect, that no strong man could ever be 
wrong. A great holiday was made; a great 
crowd assembled, with much parade and show ; 
and the two combatants were about to rush at 
each other with their lances, when the King, 
sitting in a pavilion to see fair, threw down 
the truncheon he carried in his hand, and 
forbad the battle. The Duke of Hereford 
was to be banished for ten years, and the 
Duke of Norfolk was to be banished for life. 
So said the King. The Duke of Hereford 
went to France, and went no farther. The 
Duke of Norfolk made a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, and afterwards died at Venice of 
a broken heart. 

Faster and fiercer, after this, the King went 
on in his career. The Duke of Lancaster, 
who was the father of the Duke of Hereford, 
died soon after the departure of his son ; and, 
the King, although he had solemnly granted 
to that son leave to inherit his father’s pro- 
perty, if it should come to him during his 
banishment, immediately seized it all, like a 
robber. The judges were so afraid of him, 
that they disgraced themselves by declaring 
this theft to be just and lawful. His avarice 
knew no bounds. He outlawed seventeen 
counties at once, on a frivolous pretence, 
merely to raise money by way of fines for 
misconduct. In short, he did as many dis- 
honest things as he could ; and cared so 
little for the discontent of his subjects— 
though even the spaniel favorites began to 
whisper to him that there was such a thing 
as discontent afloat—that he took that time, 
of all others, for leaving England and making 
an expedition against the Irish. 

He was scarcely gone, leaving the DuKe of 
York Regent in his absence, when his cousin, 
Henry of Hereford, came over from France 
to claim the rights of which he had been so 
monstrously deprived. He was immediately 
joined by the two great Earls of Northumber- 
land and Westmoreland ; and his uncle the 
Regent, finding the King’s cause unpopular, 
and the disinclination of the army to act 
against Henry, very strong, withdrew- with 
the royal forces towards Bristol. Henry, 
at the head of an army, came from York- 


'shire (where he had landed) to London and 
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followed him. They joined their forces— 
how they brought that about, is not distinctly 
understood—and proceeded to Bristol Castle, 
whither three noblemen had taken the young 
Queen. The castle surrendering, they pre- 
sently put those three noblemen to death. The 
Regent then remained there, and Henry went 
on to Chester. 

All this time, the boisterous weather had 
prevented the King from receiving intelli- 
gence of what had occurred. At length it 
was conveyed to him in Ireland, and he sent 
over the Earu or Sauissury, who, landing at 
Conway, rallied the Welshmen, and waited 
for the King a whole fortnight ; at the end of 
that time the Welshmen, who were perhaps 
not very warm for him in the beginning, quite 
cooled down, and went home. When the King 
did land on the Coast at last, he came with a 
pretty good power, but his men cared nothing 
for him and quickly deserted. Supposing 
the Welshmen to be still at Conway, he 
disguised himself as a priest, and made for 
that place in company with his two brothers 
and some few of their adherents. But, there 
were no Welshmen left—only Salisbury and 
a hundred soldiers. In this distress, the King’s 
two brothers, Exeter and Surrey, offered 
to go to Henry to learn what his intentions 
were. Surrey, who was true to Richard, was 
put into prison. Exeter, who was false, took 
the royal badge, which was a hart, off his 
shield, and assumed the rose, the badge of 
Henry. After this, it was pretty plain to the 
King what Henry’s intentions were, without 
sending any more messengers to ask. 

The fallen King, thus deserted—hemmed 
in on all sides, and pressed with hunger— 
rode here and rode there, and went to this 
castle, and went to that castle, endeavour- 
ing to obtain some provisions, but could 
find none. He rode wretchedly back to 
Conway, and there surrendered himself to 
the Earl of Northumberland, who came from 
Henry, in reality to take him prisoner, but in 
appearance to offer terms ; and whose men 
were hidden not far off. By this earl he 
was conducted to the castle of Flint, 
where his cousin, Henry, met him, and 
dropped on his knee as if he were still 
respectful to his sovereign. “ Fair cousin 
of Lancaster,” said the King, “you are 
very welcome” (very welcome, no doubt ; 
but he would have been more so, in chains 
or without a head). “My lord,” replied 
Henry, “I am come a little before my 
time ; but, with your good pleasure, I will 
show you the reason. Your people eom- 
plain with some bitterness, that you have 
ruled them rigorously for two-and-twenty 
years. Now, if it please God, I will help you 
to govern them better in future.” “ Fair 
cousin,” replied the abject King, “ since it 
pleaseth you, it pleaseth me mightily.” 

After this, the trumpets caniel, and the 
King was stuck on a wretched old horse, 
and carried prisoner to Chester, where he 
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was made to issue a proclamation, calling 
a Parliament. From Chester he was taken 
on towards London. At Lichfield he tried 
to escape by getting out of a window and 
letting himself down into a garden ; it was 
all in vain, however, and he was carried on 
and shut up in the Tower, where no one pitied 
him, and where the whole people, whose 
patience he had quite tired out, reproached 
him without mercy. Before he got there, it 
is related, that his very dog left him and 
departed from his side to lick the hand of 
Henry. 

The day before the Parliament met a 
deputation went to this wrecked King, and 
told him that he had promised the Duke of 
Northumberland at Conway Castle to resign 
the crown. He said he was quite ready to doit, 
and signed a paper in which he renounced his 
authority and absolved his people from their 
allegiance tohim. He had so little spirit left 
that he gave his royal ring to his triumphant 
cousin Henry with his own hand, and said, 
that if he could have had leave to appoint a 
successor, that same Henry was the man of 
all others whom he would have named. Next 
day, the Parliament assembled in Westminster 
Hall, where Henry sat at the side of the 
throne, which was empty and covered witha 
cloth of gold. The paper just signed by the 
King was read to the multitude amid shouts 
of joy, which were echoed through all the 
streets ; when some of the noise had died 
away, the King was formally deposed. Then 
Henry arose, and, making the sign of the 
cross on his forehead and breast, challenged 
ithe realm of England as his right ; the arch- 
|bishops of Canterbury and York seated him 
on the throne. 

The multitude shouted again, and the 
shouts re-echoed throughout all the streets. 
No one remembered, now, that Richard 
the Second had ever been the most beautiful, 
[the wisest, and the best of princes; and 
he now made living (to my thinking) 4 
far more sorry spectacle in the Tower 0 
London, than Wat the Tyler had made, lying 
dead, among the hoofs of the royal horses in 
Smithfield. 

The Poli-tax died with Wat. 
to the King and Royal Family, could make 


the people’s recollection of him ; so the Poll- 
tax was never collected. 
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